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Jeditorial. 


OnzE of our exchanges,the S/andard, 
thinks a better example for the preach- 
ers to follow in their summer- outing, 
than that offered by Henry Ward 
Beecher, who said he often went into 
the pulpit ‘‘ without an idea in his 
head,’’ is that of his father, who, be- 
ing asked once how long it took him 
to write a sermon, replied, ‘‘ Forty 
years.”’ 


ONE of the Fargo press publishes 
a discourse on ‘‘The Childlike Heart’’ 
by Rev. William Ballou. The 
charm of childhood, says Mr. Ballou, 
is its unconscious trust in its sur- 
roundings, the pure and uninitiated re- 
lation it sustains to the universe ; and 
something of this remains in the na- 
tures of those grown to manhood and 
womanhood whom we most revere and 
who have greatest power to help us. 
We learn from them the same lessons 
of simplicity and single-heartedness 
the little child often teaches us. 


THE Universalist expresses the 
views of the most thoughtful portion 
of the community in its commenda- 
tion of the recent letter of William 
Lloyd Garrison to President Eliot on 
the branding exercises and other 
brutal sports of the ‘‘ Dickey’’ so- 
ciety. The letter, says the Univer- 
salist, recalls the spirit and style of 
Garrison of fifty years ago. The 


same directness, fearlessness and sat 
purpose, reappear in the son which 
made the father the apostle of a new 
era. The evils that still shelter 
themselves under college traditions 
and privileges can never be eradicated 
by the hush policy which the officials 
generally adopt. That they are 
brutal and senseless, and a shame 
equally to education and civilization, 
is beyond debate. 


WE are glad to see the /ndepend- 
ent urging public attention anew to 
the question of the taxation of church 
property. As an illustration of the 
ethical unsoundness of some of the 
methods governing those anxious to 
promote the cause of religion, we may 
take the example of the New York 
{piscopal society which proposes to 
build a great cathedral. Work has 
not yet begun, but to avoid the pay- 
ment of taxes the society is holding 
services on the new site, though the 
old place of worship is still reserved 
for use, and is the place where the 
majority of the members gather for 
their Sunday devotions. Is there not 
a serious loss of self-respect involved 
in practices of this kind ? 


THE rabbi of a fashionable syna- 
gogue in St. Louis has been advocat- 
ing from his pulpit the change from 
Saturday to Sunday as a day of pub- 
lic worship among the Jews. The 
[Independent commends this position 
on the rabbi’s part, and pronounces it 
‘‘a step towards Christianity, in that 
it assumes that the letter of the law 
is not important as compared with its 
spirit.’’ We can not but wonder if 
our contemporary would be willing 
to extend this principle still farther, 
to some of the teachings of the liberal 
pulpit on to, let us say, the practical 
question of the Sunday opening of 
the World's Fair. Here, too, texts of 
Scripture could be selected which in 
both letter and spirit would seem to 
commend the more radical views on 
this subject, yet we fear they would 
not be regarded as ‘‘steps towards 
Christianity,’’ by the /ndependent, 
which elsewhere speaks of the late 
Dr. Kuenen as ‘‘the most eminent of 
the destructive school of Biblical crit- 
ios,”” 

THE recently deceased Duke of 
Devonshire is receiving high encomi- 
miums from the press, especially in his 
character of English landlord, where 
praise of an Englishman is thought 
to be so rarely deserved. It is said 
he was greatly loved by all of his 
tenants, including the Irish, and held 
in high regard by the members of the 
Land League. He was the adminis- 
trator of large charities, and took a 
deep personal interest in the welfare 
of those dependent on him. Such an 
example of princely nobility made 
still more royal by noble character, 
shines out like a star through the 
clouds of social distrust and prejudice 
hanging over modern Europe. 


Our heroes otten suffer sad down- 
falls in our regard. A distinguished 
and melancholy example is found in 
the dearly loved, but eccentric lau- 
reate poet of England. An anecdote 
is going the rounds of the press 
which to some minds may seem very 
witty, but which to us reflects both 
vulgarity and bad temper on the one 
of whom it is related. A woman, ad- 


miring some of the poet’s verses, but 


not understanding certain lines, wrote 
and courteously requested an explana- 
tion, and received a reply in which 
she was bluntly told that the writer 
supplied poetry to the English people, 
not brains. We hesitate to believe 
the writer of ‘In Memoriam’’ could 
be guilty of such unpardonable rude- 
ness, but it must be admitted that the 
anecdote is very characteristic, and 
confirms an old impression. Nothing 
seems to offend Tennyson so much as 
the fact that the readers of his books 
take some interest in his personality. 
Another printed item reports that his 
‘‘hatred of the common people’’ seems 
to growon him. He has built a high 
wall round his home at Haselmere so 
that the curious passer-by may gain 
no glimpse of him as he strolls 
through his garden ‘‘ with his long 
pipe and slouch hat.’’ How much the 
long pipe may have to do with these 
bearish manners would be hard to 
say, but we confess our own ideal is 
greatly marred by it. 


IN ‘‘ behalf of the Messiah Home’’ 
in New York City, Robert Collyer has 
permitted ‘‘ Three Bits of Rhyme’’ to 
be put into a little book, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of which go to help 
this worthy Home for little children 
supported by his church. Some four 
hundred copies are still left, and they 
may be obtained at the rate of twenty- 
five cents apiece upon application to 
Miss Helena Flint, 109 East Thirty- 
ninth street. The ‘‘ Three Bits of 
Rhyme ”’ are entitled ‘‘ Saxon Grit,’’ 
‘Under the Snow,’’ and ‘’The Legend 
of the Two Kings.’’ Some few of 
Robert Collyer’s old friends who have 
caught glimpses before of these poems, 
in one way or another, and many 
new ones, will be glad to find here the 
ballad writer that was spoiled in mak- 
ing asplendid preacher. If the world 
could have afforded to do without his 
anvil ring in the pulpit, it would cer- 
tainly have had some of the melodious 
clang of his anvil in the realms of lit- 
erature. But we shall be reconciled to 
the loss because we have profited by 
the achievements of the greater poet. 
Let him who can not make music in 
the pulpit do the next best thing, and 
pother with types and printer’s ink, 
but still the voice of the Lord is most 
unquestionably recognized in the 
voice of the living prophet. What a 
swing is there in these following lines 
from ‘‘Saxon Grit.’’ If the reader 
would have more of them, he must 
send for the little book named above: 


‘Winning by inches, holding by clinches, 
Slow to contention, and slower to quit, 
Now and then failing, but never once 

quailing, 
Let us thank God for the Saxon Grit.”’ 


No more noteworthy contribution 
to good literature has lately appeared 
than Mr. George Saintsbury’s trans- 
lation of a volume of literary criti- 
cisms from the French writer, Edmond 
Scherer, whose entire work in this 
line, in the original, numbers nine 
volumes. M. Scherer is a critic who 
stands by the side of Saint-Beuve, 
and is said to have as wide and just 
an understanding of English litera- 
ture as of French. We have been 
particularly interested in some ex- 
tracts gathered from the essay on Mil- 
ton witich for the discriminating tone 
in which both praise and criticism 


are-spoken, indicate it to be of high 
value. Perhaps no Frenchman could 


adequately understand the great Puri- 
tan poet, yet M. Scherer bestows some 
generous praise on his subject. The 
two leading motives of Milton’s work 
were the Renaissance and Puritan- 
ism, he tells us, and thus the art 
spirit was always associated with the 
polemical; and the writer of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost’’ was at once ‘‘ an elegant poet, 
and a passionate controversialist, an 
accomplished humanist and a narrow 
sectary.....a lover of Pagan antiquity 
and devoted to the Hebrew spirit.’’ 
This makes him to M. Scherer’s mind, 
‘a problem in history, an enigma in 
literature.’’ 


Garnishing the Sepulchre. 


‘* Ye build the tombs of the proph- 
ets and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous.’’ It is inspiring, and at 
the same time, humiliating to see how 
complacently one generation smiles at 
the defects of the preceding one 
and forgets the wrongs to the living 
in their respect and reverence for the 
dead. 

On Thanksgiving day the little 
cemetery at Florence witnessed a not- 
able gathering of Americans, assem- 
bled to unveil the marble monument 
over the grave of Theodore Parker. 
The grave itself was buried in white 
chrysanthemums. Roses decorated the 
tomb of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
near by, while fresh laurel lay upon 
the slabs that cover the ashes of Wal- 
ter Savage Landor. Hon. Chas. K. 
Tuckerman, ex-minister to Greece, 
delivered the brief but fitting oration. 
Another Boston statesman read a 
poem from the pen of W. W. Story, 
the sculptor, who, as a labor of love 
had shaped the marble slab which 
contains upon its face a_ half-relief 
bust of the great preacher, under 
which is found the following inscrip- 
tion: 

Theodore Parker 
The Great American Preacher, 
Born at Lexington, Massachusetts, 
United States of America, 
August 24, 1810. 


Died at Florence, Italy, 
May I0, 1860. 


He name is engraved in marble, 
His virtues in the hearts of those he 
Helped to free from slavery 
And superstition. 


The monument is the result of 
money raised by a few of the friends 
and admirers of Theodore Parker, 
led by Theodore Stanton of Paris. 
Among the subscribers are the names 
of Renan, Miss Cobden, the daughter 
of the great English commoner, 
Bjornson, the great Scandinavian 
novelist, Prof. Newman, the brother 
of the Cardinal, James Martineau, 
Frances Power Cobbe, and other rep- 
resentatives of the thought and phi- 
lanthropy that belong to the race. 
After the oration and the reading of 
the poem, a granddaughter of William 
Ellery Channing, Miss Ellery Chan- 
ning, unveiled the sightly marble. 
While this has been going on across 
the waters, the friends in Boston have 
been waiting the completion of a 
fitting statue of Theodore Parker to 
be placed in Some conspicuous place 
in that city. The statue is now com- 
pleted and only awaits the erection 
and public unveiling. 

The last week’s Christian Register 


contains an interesting account of this 
Boston monument which has been 


designed by Mr. Robert Kraus and 
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consists of a heroic bronze statue, 
seven feet high in sitting posture, 
mounted on a pedestal that is embel- 
lished with heads of Wycliff, Luther 
and Savonarola. On the faces of the 
base, symbolic reliefs in bronze repre- 
sent the genius of ‘‘ Awakening,’’ 
“Truth unmasking Error’’ and the 
‘‘ Spirit of Liberty ’’ welcoming to her 
arms the African child. 

And still a third memorial is to be 
expected ina few days in the shape 
of anew volume of hitherto unpub- 
lished writings from the pen of Theo- 
dore Parker. All of this is heartily 
and sincerely rejoiced in by the fel- 
lowship, who, thirty years ago, saw 
the sick man departing from the 
shores of America, with personal 
regret but with a. religious relief. 
The Unitarian ‘‘ leaders in thought,’’ 
as they have been so proud to claim, 
are thus meekly, and may we hope 
with becoming humility, atoning for 
the hardness of the past, the hastiness 
of their theological condemnation, 
and honoring him who, in his life, 
so honored them and their cause. 
Theodore Parker was accused of 
being vehement, extremely intoler- 
ant. All these he probably was, 
but so also was Jesus accused of the 
same, and so probably was he; at 
least, if the record is to be trusted, 
there was in his ministry a place for 
the whip of small cords and for the 
terrible ‘‘woes.’’ Luther and Knox, 
and even the gentle Wesley, had a 
place for denunciations, rebukes and 
threatenings. And however uncom- 
fortable in its application, and how- 
ever unjust in details, this manifesta- 
tion of spirit may have been, it does 
not require either great insight or 
philosophic profundity to see that 
these men owe their place to-day in 
the hearts of humanity to the fact 
that their zeal was stalwart enough to 
hurt, brave enough to stand for un- 
fashionable, unwelcome, and for the 
time being, apparently unprofitable 
and uninspiring phases of thought. 

We hail this hearty though tardy 
recognition of the great heart of 
Theodore Parker. And while we 
join with his admirers and lovers 
everywhere in rejoicing in these 
tributes to his worth, we would try 
to take to heart the lesson and see if 
it is not possible for us, not only to 
avoid the mistakes of ‘Theodore 
Parker, whatever they may have 
been, but to avoid the greater mistakes 
of those who cast him out of their 
confidences, refused him their fellow- 
ship, and read him out in the polite 
way which it is given the conserva- 
tism of the nineteenth century to do 
such things—exiled him from their 
fold. 

Florence will be still more the 
shrine of the lover of freedom, and of 
love for this artistic recognition of 
our American prophet there en- 
tombed. Boston will be a more 
attractive Mecca to all those who are 
lovers of the best things in American 
life, because the bronze will testify to 
Boston’s love for her great preacher. 
But more interesting than either of 
these monuments ‘‘for the time’’ is the 
new volume offered of his works. We 
are among those who still hope that 
Theodore Parker has a day yet to 
come ; that he is yet to be read with 
profit and with admiration by a larger 
multitude than have ever heretofore 
found inspiration in his printed page. 
We have hoped that there is still left 
in his sentences the manliness and 
virility that will prove them //me/y 
works to those who are yet in the 
toils of the letter and the cautious 
anxieties generated by the tyranny of 
theological schemes. This fresh 
volume will test this point. It may 
be that thought has rushed on with 
such momentum since the days of 
Parker, that even his heroic and 
aggressive words have become obso- 
lete even before they have been fully 
recognized. If this is so, none the 
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less does the man remain a prophet of 
the universal faith of the religion of 
science and the science of religion, in 
which to-day a multitude rejoice be- 
yond the limits of the Unitarian 
household, a greater multitude out- 
side than within the pale of that 
family which is proud to recognize 
Parker as its own. 

Our tribute to this brave, plain, 
stalwart Puritan, the direct descend- 
ant on spirit lines of Oliver Crom- 
well, Cotton Mather and Roger 
Williams we will close with the lines 
of the poet-sculptor, W. W. Story, 
the man to whom it has been given 
to honor his friend, associate and 
teacher in marble and in verse. The 
delicacy and the strength of the lines 
in the former were matched by the 
grace and beauty in the latter, read 
at the unveiling : 


Ba 


His was a life inspired by noble thought 

And dauntless courage. Firm with purpose 
high, 

lor Freedom, Justice, Truth, Humanity, 

Throughout his life he strenuously fought. 


He practised what with fervid power he 
taught. 

And love, believe, act, fear not, was his 
cry,— 

God to the brave is just, is ever nigh, 

And heaven must by the high, strait way be 
sought. 


Conquered by fell disease, life’s battle done, 

With all its pains, strife, cares, death’s 
victory won, 

All that was mortal here is lain to rest ; 

But his undying thoughts, words, acts, live 
on 

To lift the fallen, cheer and aid the op- 
pressed, 

And to his memory here we place this stone. 


Il, 


We can, alas! but throw a worthless wreath 

Upon his grave, and heave a useless sigh ; 

But still, though gone, his spirit hovers 
nigh 

To strengthen us in hope and thought and 
faith. 


All that he said, was, did, is ours, till Death 

Unfold the hoped for Future, and lift high 

The veil that shrouds man’s life in mystery, 

And all this world has vanished like a 
breath. 


Let us have faith that, though no longer 
here, 

He still is going on beyond this life, 

Beyond its ignorant struggles, doubts, and 
strife, 

In some far region, in some higher sphere, 

With loftier duties and with loftier life, 

Where all that here is dark at last is clear. 


Can, Will and Must. 


CAN, WILL, Must.—Three little 
words, but Fate writes all her formulas 
with them. / can, is the raw ma- 
terial of life; / wz//, rough+hews this 
raw material; and / must, rounds it 
into career, consolidates it into char- 
acter. Or, call them the three life- 
forces which correlate with one an- 
other, the cav transforming itself at 
first into will, and then, through will, 
to must. 

The can is small at best. ‘‘Can’t’’ is 
in everybody’s dictionary. For the 
ablest, impossible to possible careers 
stand a hundred to one. And this lim- 
itation of power relieves from corre- 
sponding ranges of responsibility. 
Nevertheless, the caz is a very real 
amount in all of us. No one but 
can. Its elements are power of 
body —health; power of mind,— 
sanity and faculty; that power mixed 
of body and mind, which we call 
temperament; and, besides all these, 
whatever favors circumstance may 
show us. ‘These elements, our raw 
material, are hardly ours by earn- 
ing; they come, like birth and wedding 
gifts, from goodness not our own. 
But they are very ours: nobody but 
can. Some one career, at least, is 
open to the worst endowed, and prob- 
ably several careers are open, all the 
powers within us combining well for 
fairsuccessinthem. Nobody but can. 
Hence the cowardice of suicide, and 
the cowardice of that spiritual suicide 


which does not dare the bullet or the 
bridge, but which almost as truly 
gives up life in giving up endeavor. 
Even when doing can be no more 
than bearing, what a hero’s cam is 
left tous inethat! _ 

The wz// rough-hews this raw ma- 
terial of life. Philosophy may doubt 
the will, and logic argue it away. 
but all the while and all the same, 
nothing is more certain to our con- 
sciousness than the fact that we are 
more than clocks that go,—more by 
this, that we in some degree do choose 
our going. The will is real. Yet its 
avail is only to rough-hew the ends of 
life. Few become that which they 
first intend, still fewer reach their goal 
by the intended road. Even the ‘‘self- 
made’’ men are failures first and often, 
and great succeeders they who have 
the power to greatly fail and yet go on. 
Blessed is the young man’s confidence 
that he can do that which he will, and 
be the thing he thinks: and pitiful 
the youth without enthusiasm. By 
those signs he is to conquer. Better 
think too much than think too little 
of oneself, for the world is full of 
medicine for self-conceit. Better be 
a crank than a gone-out fire, at 
twenty-five. But the years, the 
years! They tell us each in turn that 
can is little, and the strongest / w// 
weak. In telling that, however, they 
tell us too, in whispered thunder, that 
one’s / wz//, though weak, is all-im- 
portant, and that the will and not the 
can, is in the deepest sense the man. 
The will is you. And so, to each 
and all, life’s lesson reads, ‘‘ Get your 
/ will early, and train it endlessly ! 
The special / w7//, of the thing we are 
to do in life, get that, and even more, 
the general / wi//, which makes us 
that we are to be in life,—that larger 
will of manly courage and prompt 
energy and lasting purpose in every- 
thing we undertake. The question 
that determines mainly our career, 
and almost wholly our quantity and 
quality of being is, how much do we 
try. There was a regiment in the 
English army called the ‘‘Die-Hards:’’ 
the ‘‘77y-Hards’’ are the heroes in 
life’s battles. Not they who do 
things easily, but they who do things 
with difficulty; and in the end these 
are the regiments who accomplish 
most. Jesus’ parable tells about ten 
talents, five, and one, but men differ 
even more in their amounts of will 
than their amount of caz, and one’s 
individual success or failure is estab- 
lished more by his own amount of 
will, than his amount of can. ‘The 
practical and great consideration is 
not, how much can I do, but how 
much will I do of what I can? 

Then gradually the further trans- 
formation follows: / can has become / 
will, and now / wi// becomes / must. 
‘*Must’’ is the third correlated force. 
‘*Must’’ rounds and finishes and fixes 
fast what the will rough-hews. | speak 
not now of outward musts, but inward, 
those which we grow within our- 
selves, and which are conglomerate 
of can and will. There is the great 
unconscious must of Habit,—our self- 
generated fate. ‘‘Sow an act, and you 
reap a habit; sow a habit,and you 
reap a character; sow a character, and 
you reap a destiny,’’ says some one. 
There is the lesser, half-conscious 
must of Reputation. We establish ex- 
pectations of ourselves in others’ minds 
and feel obliged to live up to them. 
Such expectations become a part of 
our working force, a blessed, helping 
power, and many a time have we been 
traced by them to be our better selves. 
And then there is the conscious must 
of Duty, by which the original / can, 
passing through / wi//, becomes the 
grand / ought. That is the compul- 
sion which lifts us, past our better, to 
our best,—lifts and holds us there, 
and still wakes dawns of an untried 
better in the skies above our heads. 
And now a marvel happens, which 
convinces that the moral, the most 
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will-like elements within us are still 
subject to a natural law. This must 
of Duty, at first so conscious, at first 
hardly obeyed with straining, be- 
comes, by processes of obedience as 
unconscious as the mechanic skill in 
any working fingers; the ideals made 
our reals, become in us organized in- 
stincts for the right; the endeavoring 
virtue becomes compacted character, 
automatic and self-acting. And are 
we thereby ‘‘clocks,’’ at last and after 
all? We might be, if it were possible 
to halt for good at any place or mo- 
ment of attainment. But above us 
break those dawns of untried ideals, 
yet to be made real,—and even that 
instructive automatic virtue we seem 
to have gained, becomes again the field 
of very conscious, very painful trying, 
if ever by sin we violate its sanctity. 

And so it’s true, with Browning, 
that 


‘‘ Life is just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, educe a man.” 


And this is true, too, from Arthur 
Clough,— 


‘“Ah, the key of our life, that passes all 
wards, opens locks, 
Is not / wll, but Z must: 
must,-—and I doit!”’ 


I must, I 


And this is true: ‘‘ The height of 
blessing comes when we take some 
hard / must of Duty, against which 
task and wish we rebel, and, turning 
it heartily into an / w//, then find it 
a perfectly possible /cax. Wherever 
this is done, in that place miracles 
begin,—as in the garden and the 
dark where once One said his,‘ Not my 
will, but thine be done!’ ”’ 

Ww. C. G. 
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Men and Things. 


THE retail liquor dealers in the United 
States paying the internal revenne tax as 
such, increased from 189,002 in 1890, to 230,- 
408 in 1891. 

THE new Harvard Catalogue shows her 
whole number of students to be 2,658, and 
that she has 124 professors and instructors 
in the faculty of arts and sciences. 


THE Chicago pension office has on its 
rolls the oldest pensioner in the United 
States. He is 103 years of age and was a 
sailor of the navy in the war of 1812. 


‘‘ AMONG signs of progress in the negro 
race,’’ says the Congregationaltst, ‘‘ we are 
glad to note the announcement that the Rev. 
William V. Tunnel, a colored professor in 
Howard University, recently occupied the 
pulpit of the fashionable St. John’s Church 
in Washirgton.”’ 


Mrs. BELLEMY STORER, wife of the Con- 
gressman is an accomplished artist in the 
pottery line, being the founder of the Rook- 
wood Pottery Company of Cincinnati, whose 
work is attracting deserved attention. Some 
specimens received the second prize at the 
Paris exhibition. Mrs. Storer, in talking of 
the enterprise to a reporter, spoke highly of 
the werk of women, commending them in 
many ways above men. 


THE ey Church Congress, held re- 
cently in Washington, is said to have been 
very successful. The three main topics of 
discussion on theistic evolution, the bearings 
of Socialism, and the influence of Catholic 
and Protestant thought in the life of the 
Church. Two speeches attracted special 
attention—that of Father Huntington on the 
growth and work of the Catholic principle, 
and that of Dr. Arthur Brooks, on the Cath- 
olicity of the preaching of Christ. 


WE learn from Book News some interest- 
ing items respecting the new contribution 
to Dante literature, ‘‘ Dante’s Eleven Let- 
ters.’’ The essay accompanying these 
letters, written by Mr. Charles Sterrett 
Latham won the Dante prize at Harvard in 
1889. Mr. Latham was stricken by paraly- 
sis when a junior, yet completed his course, 
afterward continuing his studies in the line 
marked out by his first successful effort at 
composition. Charles Eliot Norton supplies 
a preface to the published work, giving a 
short account of the writer. 


Mr.WALTER BESANT in appearance is be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age. His hair 
and beard are turning white, but his figure 
is vigorous and his voice and manners are 
those of a younger man. He livesat Hamp- 
stead, not far from the famous Hampstead 
heath. Back of the house into which the 
study opens is a garden. Perhaps no liter- 
ary man in England is as well acquainted 
not only with the London of to-day, but with 
London as it was in past centuries. Mr. 
Besant’s library contains many valuable and 
ancient books on London and its history. 
His appearance and manner is said to 
strongly resemble James Russell Lowell’s. 
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Contributed and Seterted. 


Unconscious Prayer. 


‘Before they call I will answer.”’ 
I. 


I was so wrought and vext that day, 
I turned me from my friend away, 

No heart for hope, no faith for prayer. 
In life’s ambition and affray 

I felt no longer love nor care, 

And in its happy peace no share. 


I sought some far sequestered spot, 
Apart from common ways remote, 
Where work and wear might 
reach, 
Where no eye might my weakuess note, 
Nor ear hear my complaining speech. 
Nor custoin its exactions teach. 


never 


And there I poured my sorrow forth, 

Gave ny complaints abundant birth, 
In mad mood my experience chid. 

Life had no meaning, joy, nor worth, 
All face and sign of God were hid, 
*Twere well of such life to be rid. 


Il. 


The world afar, the heavens anear, 

A fragrant, healing atmosphere 
Enfolded me most gently round. 

I felt that rest from strife was here, 
And lay abandoned on the ground, 
Ruthless of space or scene or sound. 


The birds above piped joyous psalm, 
The air was quick with nature's balm, 

O’er me the flickering sunlight played, 
Till all unconsciously a calm 

On my impetuous heart was laid, 

And its impatient chafings stayed. 


While so my God I blindly sought, 

As one in ways of God untaught, 
Nor asked his cheering face to see, 

He in my heart His answer wrought; 
As one who, caring, sought for me, 
To soothe His child most tenderly. 


He helped me understand the strife, 
Alike with joy ag i rife, 

In which he bids me bear my part. 
My heart was lifted in my life, 

And my life lifted in my heart. 

I felt the folding shadows part. 


Lifted my heart from gloom and sorrow, 
Till I might worthier purpose borrow, 
Hushing the murmur and the blame. 
Then my soul asked another morrow, 
New hope with resolution came, 
And impulse from some higher aim. 


III. 


So I confess this power of prayer, 
Though I forgot His nearness there, 
But deemed Him in some realm apart, 
And hugged the burden of my care, 
With quickening joy and tender start; 
God answered to me in my heart. 


Day’s light is His forgotten face, 

Night’s peace His unforgetting grace. 
Come toil, come sorrow, joy or sin, 

I seek no more in outward place 
His word or countenance to win, 
Whose love and healing wait within. 


E. C. L. BROWNE. 


—_- ——_— 


The Purification of Politics. 


It is a mistake to suppose that 
knavery can be kept out of political 
offices by the supremacy of any party, 
however lofty its principles, or the 
character of the majority of its fol- 
lowers, if there is not always a most 
vigilant watch kept over the public 
service. Political thieves and jobbers 
will always be found in the greatest 
number on the winning side. They 
have no party preferences, save for 
the one best serving their personal 
interest, and the ‘‘ins’’ are naturally 
the agents through whom they hope 
to plunder. The political affiliations 
of a customer do not have a feather’s 
weight in the ordinary merchant’s 
estimation of the credit to which he is 
entitled, even though the better por- 
tion of the community in his locality 
are known to belong to a particular 
party; but immediately a man is nomi- 
nated for a public office, his political 
faith carries with it an immense moral 
inference, favorable or unfavorable, 
according to the voter’s sympathy 
with, or rejection of his views. Not 
Only thus do questionable charac- 
ters slip into the confidence of better 
men, but it now seems to be commonly 


recognized by political conventions | 
that without the help of the ‘‘bosses’’ 
and ‘‘machines’’ no hope can be en- 
tertained for any person’s election. 
They must be conciliated, at least un- 
til after election day. with some sort 
of assurance they will not be forgotten 
in event of the party’s success ; and 
we are often bewildered during a can- 
vass by the apparent affiliation of good 
men and rogues and by uncommittal 
platforms, that are mere traps for 


‘votes, baited with “ glittering gen- 


eralities.’’ In over-zeal for any reform 
which we feel is of pressing import- 
ance, there is a great temptation ‘‘ to 
do evil that good may come;’’ but the 
battle is not really won through the 
nominal victory of the cause, if those 
chosen to carry out the measure or 
policy have no unselfish interest in it. 
Furthermore, where concessions are 
once made to the lower element in a 
party, there is no point at which they 
can be stopped without the same con- 
sequences as would have followed 
their refusal in the beginning; and it 
is better the most commendable reform 
should lie in abeyance, until it can be 
carried through by pure force of moral 
sentiment, than that it should win 
through the bribed help of its enemies, 
—amongst whom are those who see 
in it only an opening for their per- 
sonal advancement. Until success is 
subordinated to ‘principle, and we are 
willing to wait for the former until it 
will be genuine, there can be little ad- 
vance in the purification of politics. 
The statute books are full of dead- 
letter laws, and party records of broken 
platforms, for want of moral support. 
Of course it is often desirable that 
voters should subordinate minor issues 
to those of greater and more general 
importance, and not separate into 
small factions on lesser questions when 
their combined efforts are needed 
against some prominent evil, but it is 
inexcusable to seek to conciliate any 
one with promises of personal benefit 
in case of the party’s ascendency. 
my F. B. 


—_—-- eS 


Theodore Parker. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND 
ABOLITIONIST DIVIWE. 


Theodore Parker belonged, like 
Francis W. Bird and myself, to a 
small class who co-operated with both 
sections of Abolitionists—the non- 
voting (or Garrisonian) and the vot- 
ing (or Liberal party). He was not 
a disunionist or non-resistant, yet he 
found, as others did, the most vigor- 
ous sphere of agitation to’ be on the 
platform of those who had commonly 
both of these qualifications for unpopu- 
larity. I remember, perfectly, the 
occasion when it was first made appar- 
ent, even to himself, that Parker 
possessed the qualifications of a mob- 
orator. It was at a meeting held in 
Faneuil Hall to oppose the Mexican 
War; and it was almost his first ap- 
pearance outside of the pulpit. Yet 
he held his audience completely, in 
his clear, cogent, massive way, until 
once venturing on the question to the 
great assembly : 

‘‘Ts there a man here who would 
go to Mexico to fight for the exten- 
sion of slavery ?”’ 

There was a dead hush, after which 
one man called from the farthest gal- 
lery : 

‘“Ves, I would !’’ 

‘‘Well,’? responded Parker in- 
stantly, ‘‘Go, then!’’ and he dis- 
missed the man with a wave of the 
finger into that infinite space, into 
which peal after peal of applause from 
the audience followed him. 

Never, from that moment, was there 
a doubt of Parker’s entire ability to 


cope with any audience, however tur- 


bulent; as some one said of him, he 
mobbed the mob. 

Parker’s influence on his great con- 
gregations at the Melodeon and the 


Music Hall was always an impressive 


spectacle ; he was so calm with re- 
served power, so mighty in his con- 
scious sympathy with all who heard. 
Lowell’s sketch of him m the /adles 
for Critics was a masterpiece; but it 
seems to me, in looking back, that 
there was a shade of human tender- 
ness beyond the wealth and the 


struggle; a quality which Lowell has 


not quite rendered. When, after heap- 
ing forests of intellectual laurel on 
the memory of Daniel Webster and 
then painting his moral downfall, 
Parker raised his hands and said: 
‘‘Qh! Webster, Webster! Would to 
God I had died for thee !’’ not one of 
the thrilled audience felt it to be in 
any sense a trick of rhetoric; it was 
the wail of a strong Hebraic soul over 
an idol fallen.— 7. W. Higginson, in 
Brains. 


WoMAN has always been a weak- 
ling, but only by request. The mas- 
culine being has always demanded a 
woman he could govern. She must 
not impede him in his movements. 
She must be as light as a feather, as 
helpful as a pink or a lily, and just as 
far from being meddlesome. Even 
up to the time of Shakspeare the high- 
toned, average woman could lean well 
over a balcony and speak sweet words 
to some Romeo for a few moonlight 
evenings ; Desdemona was attractive 
enough to be killed; while Ophelia 
was sweet enough to be lampooned 
by the average man, called Hamlet ; 
but the free, great, useful woman had 
not yet come. She has been long de- 
layed. As the grass finds difficulty in 
growing when the farmer has dumped 
upon it a cartload of rocks, so woman 
has been so buried under books and 
customs of politics, home, marriage, 
and religion that she has seldom 
caught any of the real light and rain 
from heaven. Is this a flower seed? 
Yes, but it will not blossom soon if it 
is planted under a long and wide 
board.—David Swing. 


ee 


—— 


Ohe Sludy Gable. 
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The undermentioned books wilt be mailed, postage 
Sree a receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


The New World and the New Book. 
Wentworth Higginson. Boston: 
Price, $1.50. 


By Thomas 
Lee & Shepard. 


The volume opens with an address deliv- 
ered before the Nineteenth Century Club of 
New York, the subject of which is very ap- 
propriately taken for the title of the book, 
for its leading thought is reiterated upon 
many pages. The writer insists that the 
distinguishing feature of American liter- 
ature is the recognition of the essential dig- 
nity and value of the individual; and that 
all men are created equal—that is, equally 
men, is not only the corner stone of our 
government, but likewise of our literature. 


» The volume is a most og psc sbi tribute to 


the spirit and ideals of American thought. 
While the author would help us beyond the 
cringing period of colonial dependence in 
our literary judgment, and would develo 
an independent national literary standard, 
he also appreciates the benefits resulting 
from unamiable English criticism. 

The chapter upon Mr. Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth is an able recognition of its 
value as a treatise upon our governments 
and institutions, but a vigorous protest 
against its unnecessary apologies for our 
literature. With his habitual self-respect 
Mr. Higginson disclaims the need of any 
such apologies, even though our writers are 
not appreciated by Matthew Arnold or Mr. 
Gosse, and he insists that our real national 
foible in the realm of intellectual work is 
timidity and not conceit; with keen critical 
thrusts he also exposes the defects of En- 
= writers and shows that the average 

ime novel is more readily accepted as liter- 
ature in England than in America. 

Among American translators Mr. Higgin- 
son ranks Longfellow first, but for excel- 
lence of work would place Prof. G. H. 
Parker, of Harvard, and the late Charles F. 
Brooks before Bryant and Bayard Taylor. 
The relative value of higher education and 
business experience is pleasantly, though 
briefly, considered in the chapter upon 
Town and Gown. | 

This volume must prove stimulating and 
helpful, for it teaches that literature is to be 
valued, not for its prettiness, but for the 
thought and principle it expresses. 


| 


| 
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The Rice Mills of Port Mystery. By B. F. Heuston. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. socents. 


The eighth number of Unity Library is 
well printed, like its predecessors, and 
even more tastefully bound, with a fine 
view of majestic Mount Tacoma adorning 
the cover. And the book itself is quite 
worthy of the mechanical execution. Its 
somewhat enigmatical title covers an ex- 
tremely clever satire on our Chinese-well 
tariff. ‘‘ The Rice Mills of Port Mystery ” 
grind that tariff slowly, but they grind it 
‘exceeding small,’’ so small that there is 
not much left when the surprising revela- 
tion of what the mills really were, bursts 
upon the reader. For it is a genuine sur- 
prise that awaits the reader—a surprise 
which we wiil not lessen by any description. 

The author takes us into the Age of Free 
Trade, and clearly shows the folly of the 
present attempt to raise prices by tariff, 
while striving to lower them by every other 
possible way—by machinery, by economy, 
and by division of labor. We dam up the 
river at its mouth and then try to invent 
machines that shall pump out the rising 
waters which threaten to drown us. 

There are occasional slips in the book, as 
where the author traces our race from Mt. 
Everest westward. We believe that is a 
view no longer accepted by the scholars of 
to-day. And the assertion that the errors 
of the past were no part of the Creator’s 
plan, but due only to man's folly, is very 
antiquated theology. Forman's folly seems 
to have formed a very large part of the 
Creator’s plan. 

But it is not by its antiquarian knowledge 
or its theology that the work is to be judged, 
but rather by its political economy. And 
we believe that that is wholly sound. We 
might, indeed, take exception to the writer’s 
argument that the Chinese should be ex- 
cluded. He has himself shown the fallacy 
of the old idea that a country is better, the 
less the number of its laborers. But his 
home is evidently in the Northwest, and 
his locality was too much for his logic and 
his humanity. 

With this exception, however, the book is 
sound and ingenious and will be instructive 
as well as entertaining. A. W. G. 


Periodicals. 


THE January number of the Avena opens 
with a portrait of Walt Whitman, who is 
occupying a good deal of attention on the 
part of the press just now, when he is slowly 
approaching the end. A critical sketch of 
the poet is supplied by D. G. Watts; Ex- 
Gov. Lionel A. Sheldon writes on ‘ Louisi- 
ana and the Levees :’’ Edward Burton on 
‘The Universality of Law; Charles 
Schroeder on ‘‘ What is Buddhism ?’’ Prof. 
A. N. Jannaris, of the University of Greece, 
contributes a paper on ‘‘ Mohammedan 
Marriage and Life.’’ The fiction of this 
number is supplied in the widely-heralded 
novel by Hamlin Garland, ‘‘ Jason Edwards, 
an Average Man,’ dealing with the social 
and industrial conditions of the modern 
West. 

THE North American Review contains a 
double contribution to the discussion of 
the rights and powers of the Speakership, 
by two Honorables, Roger Q. Mills, and 
Thomas B. Reed. A similar theme, ‘‘ The 
Question of the Quorum,’’ forms the subject 
of the following essay, by the late Mees Se 
of the Spanish Chamber; Andrew Lang 
talks on ‘‘ French Novels and French Life ;’’ 
M. Momero writes on ‘‘ Wages in Mexico ;”’ 
and-Governor Hill, of New York, on “ The 
Pardoning Power ;’’ Lady Henry Somerset 
sums up her conclusions on the line of work 
in which she is engaged, in a paper entitled 
‘* The Darker Side.’’ A symposium of dis- 
tinguished writers try to answer the ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Which is the Best Book of the 
Year?”’ 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will bring out a 
new novel by Celia P. Woolley, early in 
March, entitled ‘‘ Roger Hunt.” 


Messrs. D. C. HEATH & Co. have ust 
issued a fourth edition of Prof. Hiram Cor- 
son’s admirable ‘‘ Introduction to the Study 
of Robert Browning's Poetry,’’ revised and 
enlarged. The new matter consists ofa half- 
tone reproduction of an autograph photo- 
graph of the poet, taken not long before his 
death, a fac-simile of a personal letter to the 
author, and ‘‘A Death in the Desert’’ with its 
argument. The volume contains in all, five 
scholarly essays on Browning's Poetry, and 
thirty-four of his most characteristic poems 
with necessary notes and introductions; 
also a list of criticisms on Browning. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this headiug, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


The Lord’s Prayer. James Freeman Clarke. 


momen; American Unitarian Association. Cloth 
18mo. 


Celtic Fairy Tales. 


By Joseph Jacobs. 
York: eng 


New 
G. B. Putnam’s Sons. 


Cloth, 8vo, pp. 265. 


Dante’s Eleven Letters. Trans. by Charles 
Sterrett Latham. Ed. by George Rice Carpenter. 
— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
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Eighteen 


Hundred Ninety-one. 


WHAT THE OLD YEAR HAS CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE NEW. 


DELIVERED BY REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONES, AT 
ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO, JAN. 3RD, 1892. 


How intricate were the threads, 
how simple the pattern, how much 
was felt, how little was recorded, how 
inadequate are the statistics of any 
life as a measure of that life. The 
figures of 1891, though in their ac- 
cumulation they promptly pass into 
incomprehensibility, are no measure 
of the potency of 1891. There is a 
wealth of memories unregistered, and 
there is still a deeper tide of being 
unfathomed by the plummet of con- 
sciousness, and consequently unre- 
corded by any memory, that enter 
into the contributions of 1891. It is 
not the pieces that the fingers have 
learned to play upon the instrument 
which note the musician’s progress in 
his art, but it is the deftness of finger, 
the aptness of nerve and muscle that 
have passed from the realm of con- 
scious effort into that of unconscious 
Skill acquired in the mastery of the 
particular composition. 

So let it be remembered that in all 
I or any one else may specify con- 
cerning the accumulations of the year, 
there is only an attempt to catalogue 
some of the vessels, the rafts and the 
little boats that have been borne down 
the stream, while the stream itself 
that has carried upon its bosom this 
tonnage is the great incalculable and 
divine contribution of one year to the 
other. 

Let us first think of our noble dead, 
those perennial lives who no more 
will disappoint us and will never 
again leave us, who abide evermore 
in the abundance of blessed memories, 
tender service and sacred living. In 
our own more immediate household 
of faith, the Unitarian year-book 
names seven faithful ministers mus- 
tered out of service; among whom are 
Frederick Frothingham, a man whose 
modesty and consequent shrinking 
retirement kept him from being great 
and famous, but whose truth-seeking 
instincts have placed the feet of many, 
as they did mine twenty years ago, 
upon the fundamentals; Dr. Thomas 
Hill, great as a mathematician, noble 
as a preacher, faithful alike as Presi- 
dent of Harvard College or pastor of 
souls; Loammi Goodenow Ware, 
lover of art and its spiritual interpre- 
ter, who has left his impress on al- 
most every institution in Burlington, 
Vermont, whose monument is in a 
city made nobler and cleaner by his 
long ministry; and Henry Doty Max- 
son, whom we of the West more griev- 
ously miss, a man who had at last 
through doubt won the trust of a dev- 
otee, and by search has come to the 
certitudes which science supplies as 
the unfailing postulates of a religion 
that is both rational arid reverent, 
fearless and devout. So nearly did 
Oscar McCullough stand with us that, 
although his name was not upon our 
lists, yet his heart and hand were of 
us and with us, and so I must men- 
tion him with loving regrets, my 
friend and fellow-laborer, the pastor 
of Plymouth Church, Indianapolis. 
He was easily, to my mind, the most 
valuable citizen in the state of Indi- 
ana, although that state is to-day rep- 
resented in the presidential chair, and 
but a few weeks before the death of 
Oscar McCullough was called upon to 
mourn its hero governor, the valiant 
General Hovey. Plymouth Church 
has for ten years been the ‘‘ House of 
Life,’’ not only to the hundreds, old 
and young who passed in and out of 
its rooms atall hours of every day, but 
to thousands removed beyond the 
ministrations of the building, who 


knowing of its work were made 
we and took heart. Mr. Mc- 


Cullough could realize what we of All 
Souls church dream of and grope 
after, the necessary room and equip- 
ment to become a people’s college, a 
training school in the humanities, a 
headquarters for the Charities of the 
community,which it serves. 

But, passing beyond the realms of 
our own particular ministry, we come 
to remember that in the service of the 
State, we in this country have lost 
the last great general of our war, 
Sherman, who outlived every distrust, 
and lived long enough to persuade 
even his enemies that his severities, 
which sprung from principle, were the 
greatest kindnesses, Admiral Porter, 
the Sherman of our seas among the 
retired heroes, William Windom, 
the treasurer of the nation, a capitalist 
with a conscience, and a wealthy man 
with a public spirit which the pros- 
perous may well study, Hannibal 
Hamlin, the veteran yokefellow of 
Abraham Lincoln, Dr. Howard Cros- 
by, the Presbyterian, one of the few 
ministers whose services to the state 
and tothe community were more con- 
spicuous than those to his sect and his 
creed, and George Bancroft, the Nestor 
of American historians, who laid down 
his busy pen not until ninety years 
had counted his diligence. In art, 
Emma Abbott, the sweet-voiced, Law- 
rence Barrett, who was the more a 
scholar and a gentleman because an 
actor, and the genial Florence, were 
all permanent contributions to that 
stage which must always remain to 
loosen the tension of overstrained 
nerves and to lift the ideals of people 
forever manacled with their care, 
enslaved by their business and hard- 
ened and narrowed by their prosperity. 
In science, Alexander Winchell, whose 
‘* Sketches of Creation’’ twenty years 
ago was among the first of those many 
books that pointed to an evolution 
which author and reader at that time 
were scarcely ready to accept, was 
probably the leading scientist in his 
department in the West, and his death 
is keenly felt by the thousands of Ann 
Arbor’s children scattered every- 
where. General.Joseph E. Johnston, 
the blameless leader in the lost cause, 
James Parton, the nervous man of 
letters, who might have had more 
fame as a writer if he had not been so 
much interested in thought topics 
which made him too great a radical to 
to be popular, and P. T. Barnum, the 
tireless advertiser, who had two great 
ambitions, namely, to run the ‘“‘ Big- 
gest Show on Earth’’ and to drive the 
doctrine of an eternal hell off the face 
of the earth, must be thought of in 
this memorial roll; but the great name 
of the year, not only for the people of 
the United States, but forthe English 
speaking race, and perhaps for all the 
globe, is that of James Russell Lowell, 
poet first, after that and on account 
of that, eminent as a scholar, patriot, 
gentleman. In the field of American 
letters there is but one name to write 
higher than that of James Russell 
Lowell. That name, of course, is 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Looking across the water, what 
names can we see at this distance in 
the death-roll of the year? King- 
lake, the historian of the Crimea, 
and Charles Bradlaugh, the fearless 
heretic who lived to become almost a 
leader in that house which once re- 
fused him admittance because he could 
not take the Christian oath. He 
proved that in this closing decade of 
the nineteenth century religion can 
not be disrespectful to character, and 
that there is no piety that can long 
discount manliness. Germany has 
lost her Von Moltke, a Teutonic iron 
duke, and France its Meissonier, in 
his way, perhaps, the greatest of 
modern artists, who painted under the 
microscope those great cavalry pieces 
for which the wealthy men of Amer- 
ica have been paying thirty and sixty 
thousand dollars each. Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton is perhaps the brightest 


- 


6s 
a 


star in literature that has passed out 
of sight on the other side of the 
water. Among the noted deaths 
must be mentioned that of Madame 
Blavatsky, an oracle or a fraud, a 
sibyl or a witch, the greatest woman 
of her time or the greatest humbug 
of the day. These are unsolved 
conundrums which the year 1891 has 
bequeathed to the year 1892. We 
can not closé this list without men- 
tion of the three unfortunates of the 
year, the three great suicides, Balma- 
ceda, Boulanger and Parnell. The 
last as much as the first shortened his 
life by deliberate choice. Now that 
‘‘death has done all death can,’’ let 
us recognize the ‘‘rights of a man,’’ 
and let others blame, 1 can not. How 
in the intricate weavings of the 
threads of life, the brilliant strands 
become entangled and the symmet- 
rical figure is marred. ‘The love that 
is the wings of the soul is also the 
thrall that may fetter and interfere, 
but love, even in its confusion, has 
that in it that makes its victims fall 
upwards. 

‘* All that was, all that seemed to be, 

Razed out and ruined now forevermore 
Because a straw descended on this scale 


Rather than that, made death o’erbal- 
ance life.’’ 


So it seems for the time being, but 

still we can but follow the poet’s in- 

sight further, and confidently say: 

‘‘T thought and think their sins atoned ; 
That what began best can’t end worst, 


Nor what God blessed once prove ac- 
cursed.”’ 


Yesterday morning I would have 
ended my list of the eminent departed 
here, but in my reading I have since 
stumbled upon the news of the death 
of Abraham Kuenen, which occurred 
at Leyden on the roth of December. 
So far as I know, his death was unan- 
nounced by the telegraph and has 
been unnoticed by the secular press, 
and still, perhaps no man of his gen- 
eration has done so much to liberalize 
Christian theology and to loosen the 
fetters of Christian dogmatism as did 
this quiet student who has done for 
biblical criticism what Lyell did for 
geology, what Darwin did for biol- 
ogy; he has shown the relation of 
part to part, established the sequence 
of events, made constructive that 
which before his time seemed to be 
destructive. Liberal views in religion, 
so far as the Christian world is con- 
cerned, are necessarily connected with 
rational views of the bible. Only in 
so far as you can break up the tyranny 
of the letter can you secure the free- 
dom of the spirit. Not until men 
realize the fragmentary condition of 
bible treasures will they dare bring to 
the consideration of the problems in- 
volved the free reason and diserimi- 
nating sense which always change the 
bigot into the student, which reduce 
dogma but increase judgment. The 
great service which Dr. Kuenen, in 
his ‘‘ Religion of Israel’’ and other 
works, has rendered to this cause, 
Dr. Hirsch has stated in a recent 
number of Unity, and I commend to 
your notice his admirable article. 

What are the literary deposits of 
the year? In this survey I speak 
only of those works which have found 
their way to my own table. Of the 
making of books there is no end. One 
occupying a position where he may 
reflect upon the turbid stream of 
printer’s ink that continually flows to 
the distraction and confusion of mind, 
when he notes how much precious 
time is wasted in reading things that 
are not worth reading, and realizes 
how much of life is wasted by young 
men and women, and by busy men 
and women in later years, in reading 
those things that do not nourish and 
enjoying those things that debilitate, 
is tempted to exclaim with the dis- 
contented and much tried Job: ‘‘O, 
that my adversary had written a 
book,’’— that he might hate him the 
more cordially, I suppose. There has 


been much good book-making during 
the year, but there has been no great 
book in the realm of creative literature 
given us in 1891. Valuable books of 
facts, of observation, and of technical 
science have doubtless been published, 
but no great poem, and as it seems to 
me, no novel that is likely to outlive 
the first edition. No book of inter- 
national fame seems to have been 
created. Whittier, Tennyson, Holmes 
and Walt Whitman have laid aside 
the lyre, and their bark will soon be 
‘‘beyond the bar.’’ That these will 
have worthy successors I have no 
doubt, but who these successors are 
to be doth not yet appear. The great 
story tellers, as well as the major 
poets, also await their successors. Who 
is to write the story that is to deserve 
a place on the shelf where rest the 
books of Victor Hugo, George Eliot, 
Thackeray, Hawthorne and Dickens ? 
Echo answers, ‘‘Who?’’ Expecta- 
tion waits on Howells, and Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward has promised a successor 
to ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ but it did not | 
arrive in 1891. In default of any 
great story or noble novel in the high 
sense of the word, we will not be un- 
grateful for the lesser gifts that come 
trom those who are, perhaps, strength- 
ening their wings by writing short 
stories for the entertainment and the 
inspiration of the reader. Octave 
Thanet, a western woman, certainly 
knows how to write a short story in a 
masterful way, and her ‘‘ Otto, the 
Knight,’’ with other trans-Mississippi 
stories, is a book not to pass by. ‘The 
Loaf of Peace’’ is the gospel in Ar- 
kansas dialect. ‘‘ The First Mayor’’ 
is a most successful attempt at writing 
a chapter of what will always remain 
the unwritten history of the conquest 
of the Northwest. Annie Trumbull 
Slosson in her ‘‘ Seven Dreamers’’ has 
given us seven stories of New England 
life almost as striking and more elas- 
tic and humane than those rare things 
which Mary E. Wilkins, the inter- 
preter of rural New England, has 
given us. ‘‘ Fishin’ Jimmy’”’ is the 
gospel done up in New Hampshire. 
F. Hopkinson Smith, in his ‘‘ Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville,’’ has given us 
a picture as pathetic as it is humor- 
ous of the dying old South, while one 
of our own city and faith, our Charles 
Roberts, has blended in an interesting 
way three interesting things—pioneer 
country life, Quaker thoughts and 
habits, and the underground railway 
service in his story of ‘‘ Down the 
O-hi-o.’’ One novel with more seri- 
ous intent I have read during the 
year with much pleasure and profit, 
‘Maitland of Laurieston’’ by Annie 
S. Swan. The author is .a Scotch 
woman, the publishers the ‘‘Methodist 
Book Concern. It isa Scotch story, 
redolent with Scotch flora and: rough 
with Scotch dialect. It is astoryofa 
liberal religious awakening, an escape 
from Calvinism, Calvinism at its best. 
It is another ‘‘ Robert Elsmere’’ with 
certain advantages over Robert. As 
in ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ the woman 
who holds back as too pious to trust 
thought, is the least satisfactory, and, 
let us. hope, the least truthful charac- 
ter in the book. I gladly commend 
this thought novel to the readers of 
thoughtful books, and trust that this 
book and the other writings of the 
author, if they are equal to it, may 
find wider reading on this side of the 
ocean. No one has sung a great song 
this year in the English language, or 
at least so it seems, but, in the mean- 
while, James Whitcomb Riley has 
given us his rhymes of childhood be- 
ginning with ‘‘ The Raggedy Man,’’ 
which certainly will win a _ place 
among those minor poems that soothe. 
Helen Gray Cone has published a 
little book of verses entitled ‘‘ The 
Ride to the Lady,’’ which will not 
permit of hasty reading because it is 
too good poetry. There has come to 
us from Ibsen one more drama, 
‘‘Hedda Gabler.’’ It is like a visit 
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to a hospital clinic, painful, ghastly, 
but a couple of American girls put it 
on a London stage and it had a suc- 
cessful run. Last and most important 
in the way of poetic contributions of 
the year is the second volume of 
Emily Dickinson’s poems. Now that 
she is gone, her friends give to the 
world what she so_ scrupulously 
guarded from it. The weird little 
poet of death was shy and sore, but 
tender and responsive. Closer study 
will discover in her the poet of suffer- 
ing. She fully appreciated the gospel 
power of pain. Note this, her ‘‘ Mar- 
tyrs ’’ song: 


‘‘ Through the straight pass of suffering 
The martyrs even trod, 
Their feet upon temptation, 
Their faces upon God. 


‘‘ A stately, shriven company ; 
Convulsion playing round, 
Harmless as streaks of meteor 
Upon a planet’s bound. 


‘‘ Their faith the everlasting troth ; 
Their expectation fair ; 
The needle to the north degree 
Wades so, through polar air.’’ 


Where the imagination fails to cre- 
ate noble characters, life continues to 
develop them. Of the many noble 
biographies of the year, two have 
come most near to me, and in them 
you will delight—an autobiography of 
James Freeman Clarke, edited by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, and Mrs. Suther- 
land Orr’s two volumes of ‘‘Life and 
Letters of Robert Browning.’’ Both 
of these works will prove as perma- 
nent as they are timely contributions 
to the library of the thoughtful. This 
year has given us the best handbook 
thus far prepared for the writings of 
Robert Browning, and that is by 
George Willis Cooke, a Unitarian 
minister. His previous books on 
Emerson and George Eliot are also 
recognized as among the best intro- 
ductions to these authors. Carl 
Schurz, with much careful study, has 
tried to give us one more résumé of 
the life and career of one with whom 
the American youth can not become 
too familiar, and with whom the world 
has not yet become acquainted,— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

At last the uninitiated may read 
Dante, for Charles Eliot Norton, the 
friend and literary companion of 
James Russell Lowell, has given in 
plain and limpid prose the story and 
ideas of the great Italian poet, and 
the reader can furnish the poetry 
himself. 

I have said that Holmes has con- 
tributed nothing new, but in the 
serenity of his eighty years the genial 
Autocrat has seen through the press a 
final edition of his works, ten beauti- 
ful volumes, with which the would-be 
reader of good books must become 
acquainted if he or she would keep up 
with the times. No man has used 
fancy and imagination for the purpose 
of giving instruction in morals, ethics 
and science more effectually than 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The reading world reluctantly 
allows John Fiske to abdicate the 
chair of philosophy in the interest of 
history. It would seem as if other 
men mi,ht write the history of the 
United States, but no other man is 
now in sight who seems to be as com- 
petent to apply the principles of evo- 
lution to the upper departments of 
thought, the domain of politics, ethics 
and religion, as John Fiske. How- 
ever, we must accept the inevitable ; 
or rather, he would say that it takes 
the former to do the latter, and so we 
welcome as a real contribution to per- 
manent literature his two volumes of 
American history which came to us 
this last year, beginning with the 
grievances of the colonies and ending 
with the surrender of Yorktown. _ 

It remained for a Chicago lady anda 
Chicago publisher to give to us this last 
year the most available, simple, and 
at the same time, reasonably accurate, 


one-volume introduction to Hindu 
literature or the ancient books of 
India. In this work of Elizabeth A. 
Reed, the busy man can by a few 
evenings’ reading learn enough to fill 
him with amazement and to fire him 
with the curiosity to know more. If 
he seeks more, he will not go far 
before he meets the last work of Mrs. 
Reed’s teacher, Sir Monier Williams, 
‘‘Brahmanism and Hinduism,’’ a new 
and large edition of which has 
appeared this year. 

Of the large number of ambitious 
books which seek to solve the rising 
questions in sociology and offer a set- 
tlement to the perplexities of capital 
and labor, employer and employe, 
the book written by a member of this 
congregation and published by an- 
other member may serve as a type. 
‘“ The Coming Climax,’’ by Lester C. 
Hubbard, published by Charles H. 
Kerr and Company, is a note of warn- 
ing, sounded with unquestioned sin- 
cerity and with great earnestness. It 
is almost panic-stricken with anxiety 
concerning the future of our country 
and the impending danger. Mr. Hub- 
bard sees lurking behind the mass of 
unscrupulous and unlimited wealth, a 
plutocracy, a government of wealth or 
of wealthy men that is drifting into 
tyranny, revolt, and bloodshed. Far 
be it from this pulpit to attempt to 
silence the alarm or to mitigate the 
circumstances. Unconsecrated dollars 
will blight whatever they touch, but 
there are other dangers, which to my 
mind, are still more fundamental and 
more pressing, the greed of fame, the 
blighting passion for ease, the timidity 
of theintellect, and the depravity of so- 
cial customs. Oneof the books of the 
year is entitled, ‘‘Chicago’s Dark 
Places,’’ which points out some of these 
other dangers. The remedy sought 
after by Mr. Hubbard is some kind of 
state control and legal enactments, 
some practical application of Bellamy’s 
dreams and Henry George’s theories. 
He would avert the approaching 
calamity by rallying the friends of 
justice at the polls. Plutocracy is to 
be disarmed by a wiser social com- 
pact of life. But there remain the 
far more fundamental evils which 
nothing but the old gospel of indi- 
vidual responsibility, education and 
training, the development of con- 
science and the growth of self-respect 
will correct. 

And so I turn from his overdrawn 
alarms and underdrawn remedies to 
the longer, more difficult, but, as it 
seems to me, more effective lines of 
education. I welcome the books that 
help us influence the young and 
arouse in them the right spirit. Of 
these I wish to note two. The first 
is the little book entitled ‘‘ Starland,”’ 
or ‘‘ Talks with Young People about 
the Wonders of Heaven.’’ It is the 
custom of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain to give at Christmas 
time each year a course of lectures on 
scientific subjects adapted to young 
people, and this book consists of talks 
for children, by Professor Ball, Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland, published in 
this country this year by Ginn and 
Company of Boston. Let parents and 
teacher study it and find how easy it 
is, along the shining paths of knowl- 
edge, to awaken the love, the rever- 
ence that inevitably ripens into 
religion. The other book, published 
by the same house, is entitled ‘‘ Ethics 
for Young People,’’ and was written 
by the head of our divinity school at 
Cambridge, Professor C. C. Everett. 
It isa text book of the new ethics, 
a book simple and plain because writ- 
ten by a man whois both profound 
and learned. He knows enough to 
make it easy. Wisdom is justified in 
the house of her friends. This book 
suggests, perhaps, the seeming inter- 
regnum in literature, in the great 
stories and the great poems inspired 


| by the old doctrines. The supernat- 
ural and transcendental theories of 


ethics are of the past. The great 
poems based on natural ethics, on 
science and evolution, have not yet 
ripened. We are in the early June 
days of the new faith. We see the 
tender foliage touching with piukish 
down the hillsides. We look close 
and see a promise of buds. Here and 
there an apple tree is in full bloom. 
The orchard is tremulous and sick 
with the beauty and fullness about to 
be. Wait till October and see what 
luscious fruits will hang from these 
boughs. 

This suggests the last, the ripest, 
and to my mind, the most important 
hook of the year that I have to men- 
tion, Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Justice.’’ 
However he may miss it in some of 
his conclusions, he is the _ ripest 
thinker on the problems of ethics now 
living, and this is one more link in 
that almost completed chain upon 
which he has worked for thirty years 
or more. James T. Bixby has written 
a work this year which I have not 
seen, in which, it is said, ‘‘ he demol- 
ishes the fundamental postulate of 
Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Data of Ethics.’’ 
The foundations of his system have 
been demolished frequently, and they 
will frequently suffer such destruction 
again, but all the same they will stand 
as necessary steps of study and 
thought for all those who are to travel 
beyond it. What Baconand Newton, 
Copernicus and Aristotle were to their 
centuries, that Herbert Spencer is to 
the nineteenth century, and the sooner 
the representatives of religion and 
morals, the guardians of conduct and 
the friends of society find it out, the 
better it will be for all concerned. 

But let us turn from the world of 
books and of thought to the world of 
life. The year 1891 broke upon us 
with troubles and anxieties on our 
western borders, disturbing revolu- 
tions in South America, baccarat 
scandals in England. As the year 
has advanced, the clouds of war have 
lifted from one section of the world 
after another until now, barring the 
passing misunderstandings with our 
neighbors in Chili, the temple of 
Janus, did it still stand in Rome, 
would welcome the New Year with 
closed doors, for there is peace through- 
out the world. Over against the bac- 
carat scandal, there have been brought 
to us the details of that silent con- 
quest and bloodless war led by the val- 
iant Hugh Price Hughes against the 
wretchedness and the wickedness of 
Londen. The disgraces of our poli- 
tics find some relief in the bright 
tints thrown on the picture by the 
founding of the Drexel Institute, 
where one man sets aside two million 
dollars and administers it with his 
own hands along the most approved 
lines of education. Over against the 
mutterings of the Briggs’ trial and 
the McQueary expulsion comes the 
promise of a parliament of religions 
here in Chicago, which, if realized, 
will overshadow in significance the 
most glorious achievements in the 
World’s Fair exhibit. 

Looking at home for a moment in 
conclusion, what shall we say of the 
gains and losses of Chicago? Our 
dailies have already spread before you, 
at bewildering lengths, Chicago’s un- 
paralleled triumphs. I will not repeat 
their figures. What can I do with 
the fifty miles of frontage that have 
been built in Chicago the last year? 
The papers say that the total clear- 
ings of the banks in Chicago this year 
have been $4,456,885,230.49, and 
that the aggregate of the Board of 
Trade business, if I understand the 
figures, has been $104,083,529.67, or 
nearly ninety-one millions more than 
last year. But what do I know about 
all this, I who have never had a ten- 
dollar bill in my hands but it relieved 


a known personal pressure? to whom 


two hundred dollars in the bank is 
wealth, and to whom twenty-five 
thousand dollars, an unexpected and 


a 


impossible sum, would release my life 
from the only care that harrows and 
furrows without compensation, for the 
rest of my natural life? Only this, 
that they mean nothing in the way of 
proof of any greatness to be proud of. 
They may argue the damnation as 
surely as the salvation of our city. - 
Not what we eat, but what we assim- 
ilate, determines our strength. Aye, 
what we eat and do not assimilate 
promptly brings dyspepsia, conges- 
tion, paralysis, death. The law of 
self-preservation is said to be the first 
law of life. It is so only up to a cer- 
tain point; beyond that point the law 
of self-preservation is that of inevita- 
ble death. All around us we see men 
preserving their families to their un- 
happiness, preserving their estates to 
their misery, preserving themselves 
to the point of absurdity. Why 
should you be so anxious to hang 
around in a world that you are of 
no service to? Why should they be 
so determined to take such good care 
of their families that they never will 
be worth much to themselves or to 
anybody else? I tell you, self-pres- 
ervation is a poor law compared to 
the preservation of others, the service 
of the world, and the difference be- 
tween the two is the difference be- 
tween the monkey and Peter Cooper, 
between Jay Gould and Florence 
Nightingale. I am no alarmist in 
regard to the material triumphs and 
material accumulation of my friends, 
my city, my country or my_ globe. 
I do not fear a plutocracy. I fear 
selfishness. I fear stupidity. I 
fear disease. While Chicago con- 
tinues to multiply its libraries, to 
foster its universities, to stand for the 
humanities, I say, ‘‘God bless its 
prosperity ; the more the better.’’ 

Shame on the wealthy men of Chi- 
cago only when they put more zeal 
into the accumulation than into the 
administration of their wealth. 
Shame on the city of Chicago when 
it begins to boast of a Chicago Uni- 
versity which the millions of a non- 
resident make possible. Chicago 
should have no pride until the two 
millions of Rockafeller have been bur- 
ied out of sight by the ten millions 
which Chicago capitalists ought to 
put for the fertilizing of that plant, the 
most interesting and promising slip 
that has been given tothe year 1891 to 
water in all the garden of the United 
States. 

We have watched with interest 
Chicago men growing wealthy, and I, 
for one, have rejoiced in it, because, 
in the main, wealth represents brain, 
nerve, courage, faith. Up to certain 
limits it does, but now it is time we 
begin to watch with greater interest 
what Chicago men are going to do 
with their wealth. I have great faith 
in Chicago, not because it is by a 
geographical necessity destined to be- 
come the great commercial metropolis 
of the Mississippi valley, but because 
I believe that in this blending of races 
and mental forces there will be devel- 
oped a religiousness that will keep 
pace with it, a rational piety to conse- 
crate this wealth. 

I take it as an omen of no little 
significance that, by all odds, the 
most beautiful building given to the 
city last year was a temple dedicated 
to temperance, built by the energy of 
consecrated womanhood. Fitting 
monument is this to our lamented 


John W. Root, the apostle of beauty, 


whose skilled hand dropped its pencil 
all too early. The next most impos- 
ing building in Chicago for the year 
is the temple that will carry upon its 
front the mystic emblems of a frater- 
nity more ancient and more extensive 
than we can discover, the ancient 
order of Free Masons. : 

I may not venture upon the grief 
roll of Chicago. It is too tender, sa- 
cred and familiar ground. But this 
much I will venture to say, that the 
most potent force embodied in a hu- 
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man personality that went out of our 
municipal life this last year was one 
who represented neither the church, 
trade, politics nor wealth. It was not 
bishop, counselor or millionaire, but 
it was the simple, plain little woman 
we have known as Ellen Mitchell. 
Through the fever of the great fire, in 
the rush before and after it, she stood 
for the intellectual life of the commu- 
nity at a center where such an influence 
was needed and was potent. She 
‘‘set the pace’’ for the Chicago women. 
She may not have organized the 
‘*Fortnightly’’ and the ‘‘ Woman’s 
Club,’’ but she did set a high standard 
for those who entered. She made 
study, independent thinking and gen- 
erous helping on thought and hand 
lines, fashionable in certain quarters, 
and that fashion has had immense in- 
fluence upon the life of Chicago and I 
trust is destined to have still more. 

It is not my custom on this Sunday 
to touch upon the life of our church. 
The year’s contribution in this direc- 
tion will come in for study at another 
time, but I can not forbear closing with 
this reflection, that whatever triumphs 
have been ours have been the intangi- 
ble triumphs of thought and con- 
science. Whatever weaknesses are ours 
areinternal, notexternal. A church, 
like the man and the city, may prosper 
toits degradation, may eat the opium 
of prosperity to itsimbecility. What- 
ever the needs of this church may be, 
primarily we do not need more money 
or more people. We need to conse- 
crate the money that is ours, to for- 
tify the people that belong toit. The 
most anxious symptom of the Chicago 
life is the rapid way in which enthu- 
Siasm vanishes, and how trifling are 
the conditions that bring about a de- 
cadence of interest. I sometimes feel 
as if the ministers of modern churches 
were standing as hotel clerks, welcom- 
ing a stream of guests who come in 
when tired and hungry and who go 
out again when temporarily refreshed, 
leaving us never to see or feel their 
strength again. So we keep up our 
life by successive relays of workers. 
May the workers of 189i prove that 
they can attend to business in 1892, 
at least, let them realize that they do 
not carry much away to their helping 
unless it brings them back again to 
help. 

Oh, 1891, how full of misery thou 
wert! Let us not forget the ghostly 
lines of the hundred and twenty- 
three killed as the 77zbune puts it, 
‘* by law ;’’ the hundred and ninety- 
five victims of violence; the three 
thousand, three hundred and thirty- 
one who hastened themselves out of a 
world that had become intolerable. 
The death of one thousand, one hun- 
dred and nineteen of these is credited 
to despondency. Five thousand, nine 
hundred and six lost their lives at the 
hands of their fellowmen, murdered 
in defiance to law. These are the 
figures which the 77bune compiles 
from its own reports in the United 
States. Larger than those of any 
preceding year, all of them, and still 
we will not despair. We will remem- 
ber that all this is incident to the 
exigencies of growth. They are the 
travails and the tortures of the march. 
Will they become chronic? Yes, the 
column of misery and pain is moving 
your way and mine. Yes, unless 
1892 rises to its opportunity, unless 
you and I forget our selfish needs in 
the sublime service that seeks to 
drive misery out of the world and 
crowh the miserable with the joy and 
peace that comes from the within when 
that is in accord with him who is on 
high. 


THESE hoards of wealth you can 
unlock at will.— Wordsworth. 


WE can not teach truth to another, 
we can only help him find it.—Gasileo. 


Rotes from the ‘Wisla. 


Chicago, I1].—All Souls Church held its 
annual meeting Thursday, January 14. A 
bountiful supper was served promptly at 
6:30 P. M., tables graced with ferns, flowers 
and inviting viands being arranged in the 
home-like auditorium to accommodate 
about two hundred and fifty people. Not- 
withstanding the keen, though clear, winter 
weather, a goodly company of over two 
hundred assembled. At 7:30, with a few in- 
troductory words directing attention to the 
business of the evening, Mr. Jones turned 
the meeting over to the chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, Dr. G. F. Shears, the 
company remaining seated at the tables. 
The report of Doctor Shears showed that 
the church had secured during the year 
the vacant lot on the opposite corner of 
Oakwood Boulevard and Langley Avenue, 
for the sum of $40,000, upon which to build, 
in the future, accommodations that shall 
meet the needs of the work already so over- 
crowding the ee building. An estimate 
was presented for the expenses of the com- 
ing year, which it was urgently recommended 
should be raised, so far as possible, by sub- 
scription during the evening, and by means 
of a daintily printed card at each plate, 
pledges to a large amount were handed in 
before the exercises closed. The receipts 
for 1891 had been : 


Current fundof thechurch. . . . $5,907.93 
RE eee 654.10 
Charitable Section. ... . 88.16 
Missionary Section........ 1,208.18 
Educational Section. ...... 1,687.16 
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The opportunities and obligations to be 
placed before this society in the coming 
World’s Fair, and its responsibility as repre- 
senting one of the liberal churches in this 
progressive city, were earnestly set forth. 
Reports from the secretary and treasurer 
followed, and in a brief interval some busi- 
ness matters requiring a full vote of the 
society were attended to. Then came state- 
ments varying in length from two to five 
minutes, from the different departments of 
work represented by the church and Unity 
Club, numbering twenty in all, and closing 
with the Pastor’s account of his own range 
of labor both within and without the church. 
Incoming officers were elected, when, 
although so full a programme had been re- 
alized, it was still early in the evening. As 
a fitting conclusion, the company listened 
with pleasure and profit to timely remarks 
from Rev. E. I. Galvin, Mr. M. W. Sackett, 
of Meadville, Pa., a non-resident member of 
the church who was present for the first 
time; Rev. J. R. Effinger, Prof. E. S. Bas- 
tin, and Mrs. Nancy F. Nickerson, the latter, 
to whom the church is largely indebted for 
its ability to secure the site of its future 
building, responding with some reluctance 
to the hearty callof the company. In clos- 
ing, the pastor spoke in appreciation of the 
retiring chairman, Doctor Shears, who, he 
said, for the last three years had outdone 
him in courage and ‘‘in the divine audacity 
that demands much from the people.’’ Mr. 
James P. Gardner, the new chairman, was 
called to the floor, and rounded up the meet- 
ing with a few hearty words of greeting, the 
straightforward earnestness of which gave 
Zz promise for the coming year. 

—The 23rd Annual Meeting of the Third 
Unitarian Church of Chicago was held at 
their church, corner Laflin and Monroe 
Streets, on Monday evening, January 11th, 
the business session being. prefaced, as 
usual, by a very enjoyable supper furnished 
by the ladies of the church. The annual 
reports of the pastor, the trustees, the sec- 
retary and treasurer, the superintendent of 
the Sunday-school, the president of the 
Young People’s Club, the president of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, the King’s Daughters, 
and the Publication Committee, were read 
and accepted, and were all full of cheer. 
The report of the secretary and treasurer 
was very gratifying, because, with no 
receipts from any other than the usual 
sources, there isa balance of $28.93 in the 
treasury, and all the bills for the year 1891 
have been paid. Messrs J. M. Wanzer and 
Henry D. Hatch were unanimously elected 
to succeed themselves as trustees, and Mr. 
Wm. I. Marshall was unanimously reelected 
secretary and treasurer. A most cordial 
and hearty vote of thanks was, with one 
voice, tendered to Mr. J. F. Hughes, the 
very competent and accomplished organist 
of the church, “in recognition of his skill, 
ability, faithfulness and sincerity in his re- 
sponsible duties, and of his genius and 
character as a man and a musician.’’ Then 
with most enthusiastic unanimity and warm 
expressions of loving esteem for the man, 
and high appreciation of his work, it was 
voted to increase the salary of the minister, 
Rev. J. Vila Blake, $600 for the coming 
year, all regretting that we could not make 
the raise four times as great. 

—Rev. Mary A. Safford of Sioux City will 
exchange with the pastor of All Souls, Jan. 
24, occapying the af morning and even- 
ing. Miss Safford will remain in the city 
about two weeks. She will be’the guest of 
Mrs. Woolley, . 4 44th St. Mr. Jones will 
be absent from the city until the -29th. 


Salem, Oregon.— The First Unitarian 
Church, of Salem, Rev. H. H. Brown, 
pastor, was dedicated January 3. In the 
morning the Religious Home was dedicated 
to the ‘‘worship of God” with appro- 
age responsive ee music, prayer 

y Rev. W. E. Copeland, and sermon by 
Rev. T. L. Eliot, of Portland. At 2:30 
Pp. M. there were dedication services by the 
Sunday-school, admission of new members, 
consecration of children and addresses by 
ministers present. At 7:30 P. M. dedication 
exercises ‘‘To the Services of Man,’’ were 
continued. The new church is of modern 
architecture and with parlor and gallery, 
will hold over 400. It is finished in Oregon 
fir, ash, oak and California red-wood. It is 
seated with upholstered opera chairs, and 
comfortably carpeted by the ladies of the 
church. Its windows are of stained glass. 
It is provided with a kitchen, and several 
other apartments, yet unfinished. The land 
was donated by three members at a cost of 
fifteen hundred dollars. The cost of the 
building is $7,00oo—with another $1,000— 
needed to complete it. There is a debt of 
$1,200—which it is hoped will be raised in 
’92. ‘‘ We shall begin a parish library and 
make additions to our Sunday-school library 
at once and any donations to either will be 
received gladly,’’ writes the pastor. Twenty- 
two members were added to the society on 
the day of dedication and three children 
were consecrated. This society, organized 
April 15, 1889, not yet three years old, de- 
serves the congratulations of its friends far 
and near. The results achieved tell of an 
efficient minister and an enthusiastic people. 


Sioux City, Idwa.—We have received the 
following from the Sioux City /ourna/ of 
Dec. 25. ‘‘ Last night a merry throng of 
children and their parents greeted Santa 
Claus and his wife at Unity Church, as they 
trundled in with thoir cart loads of presents 
and candy when the strains of the Christmas 
carol died away. The different classes each 
surrounded their own trees as old Santa de- 
livered a highly poetical address to them 
before disbursing the gifts. Mr. Greenwood 
and the teachers were well remembered by 
their classes, and the members of the orches- 
tra came in for ph me remembrances. 
But the surprise of the evening came later, 
when at a moment’s notice the platform in 
the rear of the room was almost covered 
with costly and beautiful gifts, the token of 
regard to the pastors, Miss Safford and Miss 
Gordon, from the parish. A large photo- 
graph of Hoffman’s celebrated ‘‘ Jesus in the 
Temple’’ was presented to Miss Safford, 
and to Miss Gordon a fine oak study chair 
and a beautiful study lamp. For the use of 
both in their home there was an elegant oak 
hall rack with French plate mirror, a che- 
nille drape and a dainty eiderdown quilt. 
Our correspondent adds: ‘‘ The Saturda 
following Christmas the ladies of the churc 
gave a supper and presents to the sixty chil- 
dren in their industrial school. This school 
is located in the poor district of the city and 
has been doing good work for about a year. 
The outlook for the new year is bright and 
cheerful.’’ 


Boston.—Rev. Brooke Herford will sail 
for England, January 23, with two daugh- 
ters. Mrs. Herfordand two younger daugh- 
ters will remain in Boston till summer. 
—Rev. Philip Moxon has unexpectedly 
notified the First Baptist church of his 
resignation, to take effect in April. 
—Several Boston people stood among the 
fifty Americans who attended the ceremony 
of unveiling the monument to Theodore 
Parker, in Florence. An ivy plant sent 
from Rey. J. F. Clarke’s church will twine 
about the marble. The Register of January 
7, gives engravings of the monument and 
of two of the six panel bronzes already 
placed in the pedestal of a monument to 
Mr. Parker about to be erected here. In 
fact that issue of the Register is largely de- 
voted to Mr. Parker and his writinys. 

—A new Unitarian Club has just started in 
Norfolk County (suburb). 

—Rev. Chas. G. Ames is slowly gaining 
strength after his late serious illness. 
—Twelve hundred dollars have been raised 
here to aid the Hampton school. 

—Rev. Lyman Abbott preached at King’s 
Chapel last Sunday. 

—A memorable meeting of the ‘‘ Alliance’”’ 
was held at Second Church. Members of 
other New England Alliances were guests. 
Rev. Messrs. Savage, Horton, and Mott, 
Mrs. Wells, Cheney, Fifield, Dix, Lane and 
other interested speakers took part in the 
exercises. 


Davenport, Iowa.—-The First Unitarian 
Church of Davenport, Iowa, Rev. A. M. 
Judy, pastor, has had its annual and always 
successful fair, lasting two evenings, supper 
served both nights, in the commodious and 
pleasant dining-rooms, the tables decked 
with flowers, and silver donated by a mem- 
ber of the church ; a Japanese wedding took 
place on the second evening, as an extra 
attraction, and was witne by a crowded 
house. The Christmas festival for the Sun- 
day-school, which numbers two hundred 
persons, including officers and teachers, 
took place on December 30. The entertain- 
ment consisted of a cantata, called the 
‘‘ Christmas Stocking’’ enacted by five of 


the pupils of the school, and a chorus of 
boys and girls ; a large stage was erected on 


which was planted a grove of trees, in one 
corner st a cottage from which issued 
the chorus singers, in the other was the tree 
containing the Christmas decorations ; after 
the cantata, a veritable ‘‘Santa Claus’”’ 


(accompanied by much ringing of bells, and 


whoa-ing to imaginary reindeer) came upon 
the stage with his pack and pockets full of 
presents for young and old; with the 
remark, ‘‘ He had presents for the good 
children, and grip for the bad ones. Then 
followed class baskets filled with good things 
for the children, which the teachers took in 
charge, and distributed. 


Western Unitarian Conference.—The Board 
of Directors met at headquarters, 175 Dear- 
born St., at 2 P. M., J. M. Wanzer in the 
chair. Reports of secretary and treasurer 
were read and accepted. The secretary re- 
ported a movement among the Unitarian 
churches of Chicago to raise $300.00 to assist 
the Liberal Holland congregation of this 
city, in the establishment of two missions—. 
one on the South Side, and one on the West 
Side, in the Haymarket district. The treas- 
urer reported fifty dollars of this sum al- 
ready paid over to Mr. Van Wanroy, the 
hard-working minister of the Liberal Hol- 
land Society. The programme committee for 
conference of 1892 reported progress. In 
response to the announcement of the death 
of Rev. Henry Doty Maxson at Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, on Sunday night, November 22, 
1891, the secretary was instructed to enter 
upon the minutes an expression of the sin- 
cere sorrow with which the intelligence was 
received, and to communicate to Mrs. Max- 
son the sympathy of the directors in her sad 
bereavement, and assurance of the high 
regard and respect cherished by his associ- 
ates on the Board, for the character and 
attainments of her lamented husband. 


Pomona, Cal.— We have received a copy of 
the Christmas Service of the First Unitarian 
Church of Pamona, Leslie W. Sprague, 
minister, and his wife, Lila Frost Sprague, 
assistant. Eleven new members were re- 
ceived into the church on that occasion. 
The society has a fine building lot paid for 
and looks for a new church in the near 
future. Mr. Sprague sends back a word of 
cordial —— to UNITY and the Western 
Unitarian Conference. The fourth page of 
the ‘‘Christmias Service’’ gives the church 
calendar for January, and also a clear state- 
ment of the aim and purpose of the Society. 
It closes with these words: ‘‘This church 
emphasizes freedom, fellowship and charac- 
ter in religion, and seeks to promote truth, 
righteousness and love in the world, and it 
urges itself upon the consideration of all 
thoughtful and earnest people.’’ 


Englewood, Ill.—Rev. Florence Kollock, 
in her New Year’s sermon, the outline of 
which is given in the Universalist Messen- 
ger of Jan. 16, says, ‘“The way to peace of 
mind and heart is doing the duty nearest at 
hand, living up to one’s standard—honesty, 
justice, kindness, About this heaven there 
is no speculation ; it is here and now if we 
create is within us, and is possible to all. 
If we fully realize this, we might put less 
dependence on external things for our hap- 
piness.’’ Miss Kollock’s last regular dis- 
course to her congregation before sailing for 
Europe was given on Sunday, January 17. 
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' CROUPY SOUNDS 


At night, from baby’s crib, are distract- 
ing to parents who are at-a loss for 
a medicine equal to the emergency. 
Not so with those who have Ayer’s 


: 


Cherry Pectoral in the house. A dose 
of this medi¢ine affords certain’ and 
speedy relief. To cure colds, coughs, sore 
throat, asthma, bronchitis, hoarseness, 
and the various disorders of the breath-. 
ing apparatus, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
has no equal. Itsoothes the inflamed 
tissue, promotes 
ex pecto- C I 7 ration, 
and in- a or duces re- 
pose. Cap. t ——t U. Carley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: ‘I have used 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my family for 
thirty years and have always found it 
the best remedy for croup, to which 
complaint my children were subject.” 

*“‘T use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my 
practice, and pronounce it to be un- 
equaled as a remedy for colds and 
coughs.’”’—J. G. Gordon, M. D., Carroll 
Co., Virginia. ad 
Ayers Cherry Pectoral 
E oppered by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; Price $1; six bottles $5. 


—_ 


HOLY LAND TOUR, $475. 


A select party sails February 6th and March oth, 1892. 
Gaze's Excursions to Eurore. 


mmes for Spring and Summer of 1892 now 
ready. Excursions leave monthly for Italy, $350. 
Best ticketing facilities. Choice Ocean berths by all 
lines at lowest rates. Send for ‘‘ Tourist Gqzette. 
H. Gaze & Sons, 940 Broadway, New York, or W. A. 
FLETCHER & Co., Agents, 43 E. Van Buren street, 
Chicago. (Es., 1844.) 
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Ghy Gomes, 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—I would rather be defeated than make 
capital out of my religion. 


Mon.—For the noblest man that lives, there 
still remains a conflict. 


Tues.—Growth is better than permanence, 
and permanent growth is better 
than all. 


Wed.—Be fit for more than the thing you 
are now doing. 

Thurs.—If you are not too large for a place, 
you are too small for it. 


Fri.—I would rather be beaten in Right, 
than succeed in Wrong. 


Sat.—There is a fellowship among the vir- 
tues, by which one great, gener- 
ous passion stimulates another. 


—Jas. A. Garfield. 


In an Apple Orchard. 


Red, and russet, and yellow, 
Lying here in a heap— 
Pippins, rounded and mellow ; 
Greenings, for winter keep ; 
Seek-no-furthers, whose blushing 
The soul of a saint would try, 
Till his face showed the crimson flushing, 
The cheek of a northern spy. 


Hid from the winter weather, 
Safe from the wind and sleet, 
Here in a pile together, 
Russet and pippin meet ; 
And in this diin and dusty 
Old cellar they fondly hold 
A breath, like the grapes made musty 
By the summier’s radiant gold. 
* * * * x x x 
Apples, scarlet and golden, 
Apples, juicy and tart, 
Bringing again the olden 
Joy to the weary heart. 
You send the swift thoughts sweeping, 
Through wreckage of time and tears, 
To that hidden chamber, keeping 
The gladness of youth’s bright years. 


— Thomas S. Collier, in Dumb Animals. 


The Boy that was Always Con- 
tented, 


A Fable Suggested by a Swedish Tale. 


[The quaint humor of this little story 
takes an added color when the reader learns 
that the author is a Swedish girl of twelve 
years. She has been in this country only 
four or five years, during which time she 
has gained her knowledge of our language. 
We print it just as she sends it.—Ep. | 

Once upon a time there lived in 
this country a man with his wife and 
their only child, who was a boy. This 
boy was very selfish and naughty, and 
always discontented, but his parents 
did not see his faults, because he was 
their only child. They thought that all 
that their darling did was right, and 
said that a more perfect and contented 
child was not in existence. 

One fine day there was a wedding 
in the neighborhood of their house, 
and the parents were invited to the 
wedding feast; but, as they never 
went away for a call or to a party 
without their boy, they took him with 
them. During the wedding banquet 
the attendants brought round to all 
the guests immense trays laden with 
cakes and fruits and all kinds of 
sweetmeats, and each guest received 
his abundant share, and more than he 
could eat. The bridegroom, well re- 
membering how fond he was of 
Sweetmeats when he was a youngster 
himself, took particular pains to see 
to it that all the children got as much 
as they could eat, and, as all of you 
know the amount children can eat 
when they get sweetmeats and fruits, 
and such good things, you can imag- 
ine that the bridegroom had a hard 
task. 

When the repast was nearly over, 
the bridegroom saw ‘‘the boy that 
was always contented’’ standing be- 
side the table, crying bitterly, and the 
bridegroom asked him over and over 
again the reason for his sorrow, but 
the boy only cried more bitterly. His 
parents came quickly to see what was 
the matter, but when their boy only 
wept more and more, the father and 
the mother began to cry, too. 

Finally, the bridegroom asked the 
boy: ‘‘Are you hungry?’’ and the 


boy answered: ‘‘Alas! I can’t eat 
any more.’’ 

‘I think so; my boy is always 
content,’’ sobbed the mother. 

‘*Come here, then,’’ said the bride- 
groom, ‘‘and I will fill all your pockets 
with nice, good things.”’ 

But the boy cried still worse, saying: 
‘They are all filled.’’ 

‘* Did n’t I think so ? our little boy 
is always so content. It must be 
something else,’’ sobbed the mother 
again. 

The bridegroom said: ‘‘Go home 
and empty your pockets, and come 
back again, and we will give you 
more.”’ 

But the boy cried and said: ‘‘I 
have already been home three times.’’ 

“OQ, itis something else,’’ said the 
mother. ‘‘ It is so easy to make our 
little boy happy. I wish I only 
knew what it is he wants.’’ 

The bridegroom said: ‘‘ Run home 
once more, and come back again:’’ 
But the boy cried as if his heart would 
break, and said: ‘‘ When I come 
back next time the others will have 
eaten everything.’’ 

‘We will not eat anything more, 
but keep it all for you,’’ said the 
bridegroom, and then the boy smiled 
and ran home. 

But the mother, she said: ‘‘O, is it 
not beautiful to see how content our 
boy always is?’’ And the father said: 
“Yes, every one may know that a 
more contented and easily managed 


boy than ours was never seen.,’’ 
ELSA M. ALZEN. 


Cowardice. 


The extent to which everything 
depends upon the point of view is 
illustrated by a little dialogue between 
a boy who is a mighty hunter for his 
age, and a lady of his acquaintance. 

‘‘A rabbit,’’ said the young hunter, 
‘‘is the most awful coward that there 
is in the world. My! How he does 
run from a hunter! ”’ 

‘‘So you think the rabbit is a cow- 
ard, eh?’’ 

‘“ Why, of course.’’ 

‘‘ Well, let us ‘suppose ’.a little. 
Suppose you were about six or eight 
inches tall.’’ 

‘* Well ?”’ 

‘“And had_ good, 
legs.’’ 

cs Yes? >?) 

‘And did n’t have any gun, anda 
great big fellow came after you who 
did have one. What would you do?’’ 

‘‘“What should I do? I should 
streak it like a whitehead !’’’ 

‘IT think you would. AndI think, 
also, that you would have your own 
ideas as to who was the coward.’’— 
American Youth. 


strong, swift 


A Famous Brooklyn clergyman was 
once addressing a Sunday-school on 
the lesson of the day, which happened 
to be ‘‘Jacob’s Ladder.’’ He got 
along swimmingly until a little urchin 
in one of the back seats squeaked out: 
‘‘ Why did the angels have to have-a 
ladder when they had wings ?’’ After 
the inevitable laugh had subsided, the 
clergyman said: ‘‘ Well, that is a 
fair question, who can answer it?”’ 
There was a pause, and then up went 
a pudgy fist. \‘‘Well, my little man,’’ 
asked the clergyman, ‘‘ why was it?”’ 
‘‘T guess, mebbe they was a moult- 
in’,’’ was the reply, and the address 
was concluded right there. 


ASTHMA 


YCEN is a positive cure 
eet RAL. a OR Boeees, such as @atarrh, 
Consumption, Hay Fever and all diseases of the 
breathing organs. 


_A D OXYCEN is not a drug buta 
BAe Sant rite for our FREE BOOK. 
AERATED OXYGEN CO., 

é and 4 Central Music Hall. CH10aG0, ILL. 


SAYS SHB CANNOT SEF HOW 

WIFE YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Oxford Singer 
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to the plain 
acts about ear/- 
zne, and then give Pearline a 
chance to prove them, by giv- 
ing it afair trial. Nothing else 
will give the same result. It 
washes safely, as well assurely; 
it cleans carefully, as well as 
easily. It is as cheapas soap 
and better. Anything that can 
be washed, can be washed best 
with Peardéne. It lightens 
labor and does lightning work. 
As nearly as we can figure, 
about eight millions of wo en 
usé i, .. Do you? You... 


sooner or later. 
Beware of imitations. 237 JAMES PY LE, N.Y. 
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FOR A TOMATO 


Last oan I offered 8500 to any person pro- 
ducing a 3 lb. Mammoth Prize Tomato; 
T. R. Harris, Abbot eb., won it 
with one weighing 3 lbs. ve ozs. 
and I sent him mycheck for It 
measured over 84 in. indiameter. 
37 tomatoes grew On one stem over 
3 feet from the ground, Largest 
lanton record 18 ft. GIn. tall. 
his mammoth Strain creates a 
sensation wherever it goes, and is 
the largest ever offered. Thous- 
ands of my customers have grown 
them to weigh over 45 ozs. The 
quality is excellent; after you 
once test it pe will grow no 
others. If well cared forthey will 
produce l bu. toa p.ant (seecut) 
of large, smooth, bright red to- 
matoes, very solid with only afew 
seeds in each, and entirely free 
from rot. If started early, fruit 
ripens from July 4th until frost. 
Thisyear | offer$500 Cash to any 
person producing a3 lb. tomato. 
Itcanbedone.) Full directions 
ow Mr. Harris grew his with 
each order. Plant some, you mey 
win the prize. All my seed 
saved from large specimens, 


SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


Is all head and gure to head, very 
uniform in size, firm and fine in 
texture, excellent in quality anda 
good keeper. Single he have 
weighed over 64 pounds, — 


» EARLY SNOWBALL TURNIP 


Pomel 17, Ce alee C 
A PHOTOGRAPH, \s the earliest in the world, eas 

J grown, good size, excellent qual- 
ity. Will be far ahead of your neighbors. 

My Catalogue, is worth 50 cts. to any one who gets it. 
6500 offered largest order; 8500 for a pansy blossom ; 8300 
for a bean plant with 100 pods, and above tomato prize. 

(71 will send a packet each of Prize Tomato, Cabbage 
and Turnip, with my Catalogue of Bargains for on! 
25 cents. Greatest bargain catalogue ever sent ou 

{2 Every person sending silver for above collection. 
will receive F apacket *INCH’S IMPROVED EX- 
TRA EA PTHEE TOMATO, and a 50c. certificure 
for seeds.yeur choice from my bargain catalogue Free, 


F. 8B. MILLS, Rose Hill, Onandaga Co.N.Y, 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor's bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtie maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there isa 
weak point. We may escape many a tatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood anda 
properly nourished frame.—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
nee tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 
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Infant Class Work. 


The Kindergarten Magazine gives reg- 
ular typical Primary Sunday-school Lessons 
according to the teachings of Froebel. It is 
devoted exclusivelv to Child Culture, giving 
special every-day helps for mothers with 
young children. One year $1.50, three 
months trial thirty cents. Kindergarten 
Pub. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid - oe $1 10 
Holiday binding, white and gold I 35 
‘‘A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.’’—£Ziizadbeth 
Boynton Harbert, 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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THEOSOPHY See 


and learn the truth. Wo- 
man’s Manual Parliamen- 
tary Law, 75c. 
MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, . 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 
Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 


0. 
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Address, 
THE JUSTITIA PUB. CO., 
48, 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


POWDER POINT SCHUOL. 


Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.I.T.) Principal 


Why Do Men Starve? 


AND 


Seventeen Other Discourses, 


BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
HUGH O. PENTECOST, and others. 


By Bradlaugh, 


1. Why Do Men Starve? 2. Labor’s Prayer. 


3. Poverty: and Its Effects on the Political Condi- 
tion of the People. 


4. The Land, the People, and the Coming Struggle. 
5. Capital and Labor. 
6. Socialism: Its Fallaciesand Dangers. 
7. Will Socialism Benefit the English People? 
8. Some Objections to Socialism. 


By Pentecost. 


9. A Case of Starvation. 
io. Wanted: Men Willing to Work for a Living. 
11, The Toiling Children. 12. Charity. 
13. Parents and Children. 14. Bismarckism. 
15. Jack the Ripper. 16, Whose Fault Is It? 


17. The Evolution of Freedom. By HENRY 
FRANK. 

18. A Modern Codperative Colony. 
DWEN. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


By HAGAN 


[Any of the above articles may be secured sepa- 
rately and in quantities. | 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO. 
7 Clinton Place, New York City. 


It is a bright, nicely-printed weekly newspaper 
for women, attractively illustrated, and contains 
departments of interest to every member of the 


family. It is a CLEAN, INDEPENDENT NEWS. 
PAPER, recording weekly interesting news of 
and about women. 


Edited by Kate Kauffman, 
liant writers, 


It instructs, entertains, and is worth many 
times its subscription price, viz: $1.00 per year. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERS. 


Watches, jewelry, silverware, flowers, hand- 
some lamps, photographs, beautiful arto-engrav- 
ings and useful household articles of all kinds 
at apaters of low avy connection with a 
years subscription to WOMANKIND. AGEN 
WANTED EVERYWHERE. Special i eeakaneate 
to Club raisers. Send for our handsome, illus- 
trated premium supplement, just out. 


Address, 
THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Ohio, 


—— — 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People, 


and a corps of bril- 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and pu eto benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 


swer is: We do not think two dollars for a paper 
within the means of ALL the people. All intelligent 
people are not weeny, but intelligence is a gi! ous 
element, with which the Farmers’ Voice uni- 


versal connection. 


Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ trial 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


For club rates and commissions address 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 


334 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE. 


A weekly journal devoted to the interests of women 
and tocurrent affairs. The only woman suffrage paper 
in America contributed to by Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY 


STANTON, the president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Her reminiscences 
riodical, readable by every member of the family. 
rice $1.00 per year. Five weeks on trial for ten 
lisher, Beatrice, Neb. Published in Washington, 
D. C., during sessions of Congress. 
u See 
harger illustrated adverties. 
h, of thi . l undertake to teach fairly intelligent 
aaa 7 Gaeta, a ay po nea ~r mary foe who, after in- 
in their own localities, wherever they live. I will also furnish 
oy cE or employment. Easy to learn. I teach 
pertigsies FR . Why not write to-day? Address at once, 
(not rnin voy ewe suitable for your 
Albuin or tor Home Decoration, and a 
ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE for 
Subscription price $1.50 per year 


are now being published init. A real live all-around 
cents. Address Clara Bewick Colby, editor and pub- 
HAVE v0) WRITTEN bette 
a 
ment in the first issue for this 
struction, will work industriousiy, how to earn a year 
E. All ages. Sure success for every worker. 
3 Months’ Trial Subscription to 
with premium, This peat # A of 


cards sell in all Stores ror 30 cents a set. 
and St. Louis Mayazime both 1] year $1.50, 


Mo. 
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St. Louis Magazine, 991 Olive St., St. Louis, 
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Publisher's Dates. 


We call the attention of readers to the 
partial list of our publications in the adver- 
tising columns of this week’s UNITY. We 
are at work on a complete catalogue which 
will be issued before many days, and which 
we shall be glad to send free of charge to 
any address. 


Unity is approaching the beginning of 
another volume, which opens with the first 
issue for March. Any new subscriptions re- 
ceived before that time will be entered for 
the full year ending March 1, 1893, giving 
the subscriber a few extra numbers free of 
charge. We have a special offer to make in 
connection with our books, which will apply 
alike to renewals and new subscriptions. 
For two dollars cash with order we willsend 
prepaid to any address any books included 
in our catalogue to the amount of two dol- 
lars at list prices, and will also send, with- 
out further charge, UNITY for one full year. 
This ought to bring us many new subscrib- 
ers between now and the first of March. 


We have another offer, even more favora- 
ble than the preceding one, on the book 
‘*The Evolution of Immortality,’’ by Dr. C. 
T. Stockwell, advertised in last week's 
UNITY; this offer being made possible 
through the generosity of the author, who 
has contributed his royalty on the book to 
the extension of UNITY’s circulation. Toany 
one sending two dollars for the renewal of 
his subscription and a new subscription for 
one year, we will send a copy of ‘‘ The Evo- 
jution of Immortality’’ and will also send a 
copy to the new subscriber. 


This offer with a modification will also 
apply to Mr. Powell’s ‘‘ Liberty and Life,’’ 
Mr. Powell having also given the copyright 
of the book for the same purpose. To any 
one sending a renewal and a new subscrip- 
tion with two dollars, we will send a cloth 
copy and a paper copy of ‘‘Liberty and 
Life ;’’ the books to go to one address or to 
separate addresses as preferred. A review of 
this book in the St. Louis Xepud/ic not long 
since, calls it ‘‘a very sound collection of 
discourses written in a perfectly practical 
fashion for the interest of practical people.”’ 

Another review in the St. Louis Repud/ic, 


which we have been intending for some. 


time to quote, is devoted to “ John Auburn- 
top, Novelist,’’ a story by Anson Uriel 
Hancock, published by us at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents in cloth and fifty cents in 
paper, and of which we are able to supply a 
few slightly damaged copies to our subscrib- 
ers at twenty-five cents postpaid. 


The term ‘‘fresh water’? has long been 
used by New England college men as a 
term of mild derision for universities west of 
their own territory. In the book before us, 
the author gives a faithful picture of the 
student’s life in the ’70s away out West in 
the University of Nebraska, and shows us 
the debating society and class-room in a 
truly interesting way. Instead of boat-rac- 
ing, as at Oxford, and the cricket nines, etc., 
of the English universities, we have the 
students of this ‘‘fresh water’’ college find- 
ing their greatest enthusiasm in discussing 
literary questions. Some discussions of the 
modern novels evidence thoughtful study, 
and a striking review of Hugo’s ‘‘Les Miser- 
ables”? is introduced. Young men and 
young women meet on terms of equality in 
the Nebraska University, and we have a 
truthful picture of the Western college girl 
as she really appears, instead of as she is so 
often represented in humorous caricatures. 
Of course, there is a love story, and its end- 
ing is more natural thanromantic. All who 
are interested in the opening of universities 
to women, and all who enjoy forecasting 
the development of the American novel, 
should read ‘‘John Auburntop, Novelist.’’ 


“Our Heredity from God,’’ by E. P. 
Powell, which may justly be called the 
standard work on the proofs of evolution 


and its relations to religion, has reached its 
fourth edition. We have made arrange- 
ments with the author by which we are 
able to supply it on the same terms as our 
own publications, the retail price being one 


dollar and seventy-five cents. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
: 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


FOUR TRACTS ABOUT CHRISTIANITY 


The Religion of Jesus, by H. M. Simmons, “What 
is it to be a Christian?’ by Jenkin Lioyd Jones 


Before the cause of con- 
sumption was known (that 
was only a few years ago) 
we did not know how Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver ail did 
so much good in consumption 
and in the eonditions that 
lead to consumption. 

The explanation is inter- 
esting. We send it free in 
a book on CAREFUL LIVING. 


Scott & Bownn, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
29 


BOOKS OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
Our Heredity from God.—Lectures 


on Evolution. By E. P. Powell. Cloth, r2mo, 416 
pages, $1.75. 

It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, 
adapted to those who not only are looking for a clear 
summary of the evidences of evolution in the phvs- 
ical world, but are anxious to know its bearings up- 
on morals and religion, than any book we know of. 
— Unity, Chicago. 


Liberty and Life.—Seventeen dis- 


courses on the applications of scientific truth to 
morals and religion. By E. P. Powell, 1t2mo, 208 
pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious 
subjects. They are the work of a man of vigorous 
intellect. who has studied the doctrine of evolution 
leng and carefully, and has not found it necessary to 
abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are 
full of interest to the casual reader by reason of their 
fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to 
the seeker for religious and moral truth they offer 
many helps.—Zilerary World. 


The Evolution of Immortality.— 


Suggestions of an individual immortality based 
upon our organic and life history. By C. T. Stock- 
well. Third edition, with appendix. Cloth, r2mo, 
104 pages, 60 cents. 


A thoughtful little book, which considers the 
rowth of human being from embryological and cell- 
ife up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, 

and, noting at every step the anticipation of the 
next, is justified in looking forward in the same line 
from the present point. It is worth reading.—A/?- 
lantic Monthly. 


Religion and Science as Allies, or 
Similarities of Scientific and Religious Knowledge. 
By James Thompson Bixby, Ph. D. Paper, 12mo, 
226 pages, 30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


The best book pnblished on the relations of Sci- 
ence and Religion.—CAristian Union. 


The Unending Genesis; or Creation 


Bver Present. By Henry M. Simmons. Paper, 
square 18mo, III pages, 25 cents. 


Here the story of the creation is told in a reveren- 
tial, loving spirit, showing clearly how evolution 
has been going on for hundreds of centuries, and 
must still go on, and proving also how one over- 
aes a pa works through all, with a perfect and 

u 


beautiful mathematical precision.— Unity. 
Evolution and Christianity.—A 
Study. By J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 


18mo, 75 pages, 30 cents. 


Mr. Grumbine’s statements are sound and well 
put. His book is the fruit of wiae reading and in- 
vestigation. It isa helpful one, is thorou fly inter- 
esting reading, and its presentation of the relation 
between evolution and Christianity includes much 
valuable thought.—Auffalo Express. 

The God of Science.—By Francis 


Ellingwood Abbot. Paper, 8vo, 16 pages, 10 cents, 


Evolution in its Relations to Evan- 


gelical Religion.—By B. F. Underwood. 
24m0, 21 pages, 5 cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
matled on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE CRISIS IN MORALS. 


NEW WORK BY 
JAMES T. BIXBY, Ph.D. 


Paper, 


** Never, to our knowledge, have the peculiar views of 
Mr. Spencer concerning the evolution of the sense of 
duty, been examined with such keen discernment and 
such rigorous logic.’’—The Beacon. 

‘* Bound to create a wide impression among scholars 
and students of morals.’’— Brains. 

‘* A trenchant and searching criticism of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘ Data of Ethics.’ It is simple, clear, concise, 
convincing,’’—Boston Traveller. 

‘**Has the rare faculty of interesting the general 
reader.’’— Boston Gazette. 

‘* An admirable philosophical treatise.’’— Boston Tran- 
script. 

Hy can not too highly commend the work, candid, 
thorough, clear, and terse, in which Dr. Bixby con- 
fronts and disposes of the Spencerian theorizing.’’— 
Christian Leader. 


Price in cloth, $1.00. For sale by 


8 “Transien; and Permanent” and Emer 
#p>n's Divinity Schoo) Address. All for 10 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEK, 175 Dearvorn St. , Cnicago. 


The Coming | 
Climax in the 


Destinies of America 


By Lester C. Husparp. 480 pages of 
new facts and generalizations in Amer- 
ican politics Radical yet constructive. 
An abundant supply of new ammunition 
for the great reform movement. The 
text-book for the Presidential campaign 
of 1892 Paper, 50 cents. 


It 1s an exceedingly able and valuable book, and 
should be in the hand of every voter in the United 
States. It preaches a mighty sermon.—/gzatius 
Donnelly 


The Rice Mills 


Of Port Mystery. By B. F. Heuston. 
A romance of the twentieth century, 
embodying the most telling argument 
against a protective tariff that has ap- 
‘peared in many a day. Paper, 50 cents. 


It is a strong showing for free trade, and any 
one desiring to get posted and crammed with good 
arguments should read it.—Detroit News. 


The Auroraphone 


A Romance by Cyrus, Core. Fifteen 
thousand years ahead of our day! The 
present life of the inhabitants of the 
planet Saturn! A history of all we are 
passing through, and the outcome! Com- 
munication at last established with the 
planet Saturn through auroraphone mess- 
ages Paper, 50 cents 
Sprightly in style, sensible in its logic, scien- | 
tific in its denouements accessories of 
out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a 
ghost story and a love story artistically blended with 


the auroraphone messages.—AXeligio-Philosophical 
Fournal 


Liberty and Life 


Seventeen discourses by E. P. POWELL, on 
the evolution theory applied to morals 
and religion. Paper, 50 cents. 


One must go far before finding more incentive 
10 break loose from the habit most of us have of 
letting other people do our thinking for us, than 
there isin LiserRtTY AND Lire. Its author is earnest, 
honest and interesting.—Auffalo Express. 


The Faith that 


Makes Faithful. Eight sermons by 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT and JENKIN LLoyp 
Jongs, including the famous|'' Blessed be 
Drudgery,” of which over 75,000 have 
been sold. Imitation parchment, 5ocents. 


It says in style as classic aS was ever penned, 
and with an imagery the most unique and chaste, 
what Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, 
‘Quit your meanness.''—Frances E. Willard. 


Any of the books named above- will be 
will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents or 
the five to one address for two dollars. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. - 


ef 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT : 


A Novel, by Gustav Freytag, 


Is a practical presentation of the Religion of Science. 
The revised translation, from the Sixteenth Ger- 
man Edition, is published with the author’s sanc- 
tion. Fine cloth edition, 2 volumes, price, $4.00. 

To bring ‘‘ The Lost Manuscript”’ within reach of 
all,a NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, bound 
in cloth, 953 pp., Long Primer, 5 x 74 inches, has 
been prepared. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


The Open Court Publishing Co., 


169 La SALLE ST... CHICAGO. 


Relief For La Grippe Sufferers. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


justly celebrated for its fine hotels, cen cli- 
mate and charming mountain scenery, offers greater 
advantages to sufferers from La Grippe than any of 
our noted southern pleasure resorts. It is reached 
only by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern 
Railway, Elegant Pullman Cars on both day and 
night trains. For an illustrated pamphlet descrip- 
tive of Hot Spctags, time tables, rates of fare, and all 
information, address JOHN KE. ENNIS, D. P. A., 
Missouri Pacific Ry., 199 Clark St., Chicago, Ill., or 
H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo, 


The Best Sooke LOTR 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Can be selected from our 


Six Numbers a Year. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF -_. 


Political and Social Science, 


Publishes its proceedings in the 


Annais of The American Academy. 


Subscription, $6.00. 


SENT PREE,TO ALL MEMBERS. 


The ANNALS contains the Proceedings of the 
Scientific Lessons of the ACADEMY, the more im- 
portant papers which have been submitted to the 
ACADEMY, reviews of the leading books on political 
and economic subjects and biographical sketches of 
the leading workers in the field of political and 
social science. These features combine to make the 
ANNALS indispensable to every thinking man and 
woman. : 


The January Number contained : 


Demand for the Public Regulation of In- 


dustries, W. D. DABNEY. 
Study of Municipal Government. 

F. P. PRICHARD. 

Political Organization of a Modern Munici- 

pality. W. D. LEw!s. 

International Arbitration, E. L. Lorp. 


| Jurisprudence in American Universities, 


E. W. Hurrcur. 

Instruction in French Universities. 
L. S. ROWE. 
Party Government. C. RICHARDSON, 
Prof. Graziani’s Economic Theory of Ma- 
chinery. Stuart Wood. 


Proceedings, Personal Notes, Book Reviews, 


Miscellany; Philadelphia Municipal League. 
Price, $1.25. 


All who are interested in any way in the great 
questions which are now prominent in politics and 
economics are invited to correspond with the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science with a view to becoming members of the 
Academy. 


Besides the ANNALS the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science pub- 
lishes a series of Monographs treat- 
ing of Political, Social, Legal, 
Economic, and Historic.1 
Subjects. 


To members ef the Academy 25 cents. 
Write for list to AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, Station B, 
Philadelphia. 
The latest issues in the series were: 
Congress and the Cabinet. Gamaliel Bradford. 
Advocates giving the Cabinet seats in Congress. 
Place of Party in the Political System. 
Anson D. Morse. 
Best defense of the party system that has yet ap- 
peared. 
Law-Making by Popular Vote. 
EK. P. Oberholtzer. 


This monograph shows how often forms of the 
Swiss Referendum have been used in America 


Recent Tendencies in the Refurm of Land 


Tenure. EK. P. Cheyney. 


An historical review of value to all who are inter- 
ested in the land question. 


Some Neglected Points in the Theory of So- 
cialism, T. B. Veblen. 
New Ideas as to the cause of Socialism. 

Constitution of Mexico. Bernard Moses. 


Translation from the original Spanish, with an 
historical introduction. 


Historical vs. Deductive Political Economy. 
E. v. Boehm-Bawerk. 


A defense of the Deductive Method as having 
equal claims with its rival, the inductive, or histor- 
ical method. 


The Austrian Economists, E. v. Boehm-Bawrek. 


An account of the achievements and methods of 
the Austrian School by one of its most eminent rep- 
resentatives. 


Economics in Italy. Achille Loria, 


A survey of the present tendencies of Italian econ- 
omists, and of the past development of the science in 
that country. 


The Character of Vellein Tenure. W. J. Ashley. 


The English laborer of the time of the Tudors is 
shown to have been practically a slave. . 


Present Condition of the Peasants in Russia. 
Combes de Lestrade. 
A vivid sketch of the actual character of a Rus- 
sian village. 
Critique of Wages Theories. Stuart Wood. 


A discussion of the various wage theories that 
have been held by economists. 


Natural Law. Fred M. Taylor. 


A defense of the doctrine held by the philosophers 
from Cicero to Kant, but now in disrepute. 


Decay of State and Local Government, 
S. N. Patten. 
A survey of the causes which have led to the loss 
of vitality in local government in this country. 
Economic Basis of Prohibition. SS. N. Patten. 
Invaluable to those who wish to act intelligently 
on questions involving prohibitory or restrictive leg- 
islation. 


50 cents each. 


library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- 
ry and full + _ 
Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB. 4S8SS’N. 
161 La Salle St., Chicago 


— 


American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 
- PHILADELPHIA. 
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